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EXECUTIVE COPIMITTEE MEETINGS 
OF FRIENDS 


Clear Creek, Illinois, 
Ninth [lonth 9th and 10th, 1897 


The Executive Committees of the First-day 
School, Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious 
Conferences to be held at Ciear Creek, Putnam 
county, Illinois, commencing on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, Ninth month 9, 1897, to continue two days or 
longer, will be followed by the several sessions of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting (which usually lasts unti 
Fifth-day afternoon). As the attendance is ex- 
pected to be unusually large, it will be necessary to 
have as full and complete a registration as pos 
sible, of all who may be with us at that time 

We therefore urgently request that all who expect 
to attend either the Conferences or our Yearly 
Meeting, or both of the same, that they notify the 
Secretary as soon as possible, advising us of the 
full names and addresses. If husband and wife, 
please so state, or if any person who by reason of 
age or other cause shall need special accommoda- 
tion. It will greatly lighten the labor of the com- 
mittee to send full information. 

It must not be presumed that because you have 
friends here with whon you expect to stay that 
these suggestions will not apply. The necessity of 
the case requires that all shall comply with them. 
Upon receipt of information as above indicated, 
the committee will forward a card to each person, 
assigning a home, and giving other necessary infor- 
mation. In order to secure a home and convey- 
ance (as we are eight and nine miles from railroad 
station, Lostant, Lasalle county, II inois, on the 
Illinols Central railroad), applications should reach 
the Secretary of this committee not later than 
Eighth month 15, and all persons should arrive at 
Lostant, IlJinois, Fourth-day, Ninth month 8 

Any person intending to attend the Yearly Meet- 
ing and not the Conferences, will be met at the 
same station, Lostant, on 8: xth day, the 10, if such 
request be made in the communication 

Any one desiring to forward any mail matter 
to those in attendance at these sessions will secure 
its delivery by addressing in care of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, Mt. Palatine, D1. 

Regarding best routes of travel, schedule of 
trains, railroad fare, and all other matters pertain- 
ing to transportation, please address Alien J. Flit- 
craft, Chairman of Committee on Transportation 
and Information, No 609 Maple avenue, Oak Park 
Tlinois. 

The foregoing recommendations are as applicable 
to the members of Illinois Yearly Meeting as to 
visiting Friends from other yearly meetings. 

ALICE E. TOMLINSON, Secretary, 


Mt. Palatine, Il. 
JOSHUA L. MILLS, Chairman. 





, Y CARPENTERS, 
Richards & Shourds, a 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Program 


OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS AT 
CLEAR CREEK 


The following is the program suggested by the 
Committee of Arrangements, subject to possible 
changes: 


FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MonTH 8 (day of arrival), 8 
Pp m, meeting of the Literature Committee, of 
the First-day School Generai Conference. 


FIFTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 9, 8 a. m., meeting of the 
Central Committee, to consider the future of the 
Conferences. (It is expected that another meet- 
ing will be necessary.) 

10 a. m., First-day School General Conference : 

. Opening Address, Robert M. Janney, 
Chairman 
2. Report of Literature Committee, Anna M. 
Jackson, Chairman. 
8. Arrangement of Program of next Con- 
ference. 

4. Paper, ‘“‘The Intelligent Study of the 
Bible,” William M. Jackson, of New York. 

5. Discussion opened by Elizabeth Stover, 
Norwich, Ont. 

6. General discussion. 


2p. m., Friends’ Educational Conferenee : 


1. Opening Address, Dr. Edward H. Magill, 
of Swarthmore. 

2. Paper. “ Friendly Ecucation,” Prof. Wil- 
Jiam W. Birdsall, Friends’ Central School, 
Philadel phia. 

8. Discussion. 

4. Arrangement of Program for next Con- 
ference. 


SIXTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH 10, 10 a. m. 

Union for Philanthropic Labor: 

. Opening Address, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Chairman. 

2. Report of Committee on Methods of Work 
and Legislation 

3. Review of Work of the Union, Johu Wm. 
Hutchinson, New York, President. 

Discussion uf the various subjects of Phil- 
anthropic Work. 
. Arrangement of Program for next Con- 
ference. 
2p. m., Friends’ Religious Conference : 

1, Opening Address, Aaron M. Powell, Chair- 
man. 

2. Address, subject, ‘‘The Need of Greater 
Spiritual Development,’’ Dr. O. Edward 
Janney, Buitimore. 

3. Discussion to be opened by Mary Foulke, 
West Chester, Pa 

4. Arrangement of Program for next Con- 
ference. 

The Committee desire it to be understood that al- 
though these meetings are called by the several ex- 
ecutive committees, they are to be considered as 
Conferences, and all Friends present have a voice 
in the deliberations and are expected to take part. 

The Committee feel that the Teepertance of these 
meetings cannot be overestimated, and would 
therefore urge Friends in all the yearly meetings to 
make an effort to be present, whether they are 
members of any of the committees or not. 

John W. Hutchinson, Robert M. Janney, Edward 
H. Magil), Aarvn M. Powell, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Annie Cooper Lippincott, Emma Speakman Web- 
ster, William W. Birdsall, Mary Willetts, Commit- 
tee of Arrangements. 


Friends’ 


ao RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 
A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Qneen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


renns Ss. ram, 31 North Second Street, 
William S. Ingram, *) LAD A Pe 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale, Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N, 2d St.. Phila., Pa, 


MONTH 7, 1897. 


| Hotel LaPevrre, 





OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 

CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 
A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Beech Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt watcr baths, and central to ALL points of inter- 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with i's 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered promenade in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
THOS. B. SHAY. 


TERMS MODERATE. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. — om 
The Philadelphia, 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


Convenient to Public Library, electric cars, and 
business centre. Furnace heat, table first-class. 
ELIZABETH P. EVANS, 
Any information cheerfully given in person by 
appointment, during Eighth month. Address care 
of Prof, F. W. Price, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and 
pleasant rooms. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 


The Aquarille, 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


“The house has undergone notable improve- 
ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


Columbia Springs Hotel 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


Opens May 15, 1897.— Mineral waters and hot baths 
in the house ; cure rheumatism and other diseases : 
beautiful groves, walks, and drives; magnificent 
scenery, good livery, boating and fishing ; exeeilent 
table; moderate prices; special rates to families. 
No bar. F.G. CARTLAND & SON, Stottville, N.Y. 


SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Direct y on the Beach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE. WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897 

HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 
BELLANGEE COTTAGE, 
218 FOURTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N, J. 

Near the beach. Ocean view. Beautiful Sun 
Parlors. HELEN C. MATTHEWS. 
JOSEPHINE GARDNER. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the a River 
from this rate, ng the 


. —- of one-fourt! 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 
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experience, desires employment. JOEL C. 


HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 
-\ KO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
(¥ No. 14 So. Broad Street Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 
batim. Historical papers carefully typewritten. 
TYV\RAINING SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE KIN- 
[ dergarten Association. Junior, Senior, and 


Graduate Courses. 


Mothers’ Class. Lectures from prominent Lecturers. 
Address Miss C. M. C. HART, The Northampton, 
Baltimore, Mar: land. 
YANTED—BOARD FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
VU in the vicinity of Girard Avenue. Friends’ 
family preferred. Address CLEMENT A. 
MATTSON, Woodstown, N. J. 
ANTED —A FRIEND TO ASSIST IN HOME 
duties ina Friends’ family. Address No. 
101, Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


ANTED—SOMEONE TO HELP GARE FOR 

\ a baby nineteenth months old Family 

lives at Rosemont, Pa , but at present are 

at Beach Haven. Address ALBA B. JOHNSON, 
500 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 


WALL PAPER ot 





A Course for Directors of | 
Normal Classes. one in Primary Methods, and a 





Have you never taken a bath with 


Ivory Soap? You have missed a lux- 
ury. The smooth creamy lather is 
soothing and refreshing. i evoats 








Pu re Spices 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but One quality, that always perfectly 
pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in I, %, and 4 pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 


any size package required. 


If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 





Can sell you shoes—at an 
rice, BUT they’re anybody's 


Any body ind of shoes. 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 











Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


FARM FOR RENT. 


905 § situated three miles from Friends’ 
205 ACRES Yearly Meeting at CLEAR CREEK, 
ILLINOIS. Cash rent, $500 per acre. Address 
HARLEY COOPER, 1500 Race Street, Philad’a, or 
I. & 1. MCNABB, Agents, Mt. Palatine, Illinois. 











Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; a Il. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, jorado. 


There are thousands of itions to be filled within 


the next few months. 


Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 





Spomel attention given to servin: 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CE, 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called **cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 
HEADQUARTERS 
Globe Rubber Co.’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, 
and can be depended upon to give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


A Fair Hose ., . for 74c. foot. 
A Good Hose... . “* roc. “ 
A Very Good Hose. . “ 12. ai 


An Extra Heavy Hose ‘ 15c. “ 


REELS 75 cts. All attachments at very 
low figures. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 245 MARKET sT., 


Philad’a. 
“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 


PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 





Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each, 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


families. Office 


North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXXII. 
To my own mind, any living utterance of a human voice 
pleading for itself, and for the object of its love, in words 





beyond that of the most perfect expression of devotion read or 
recited according to an appointed order. 
CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From ‘* Quaker Strongholds.”’ 


BROTHERHOOD. 
KNEW not the sun, sweet violet, 
The while he gleamed, the snow 
That thou in darkness sepulchred 
Wast slumbering below ? 


Or spun a splendor of surprise 
Around him, to behold thee rise ? 


Saw not the star, sweet violet, 
What time a drop of dew 

Let fall his image from the sky 
Into thy brighter blue ? 

Nor waxed he tremulous and dim 

When rival Dawn supplanted him ? 


And dreamest thou, sweet violet, 
That I, the vanished star, 
The dew-drop, and the morning sun 
Thy closest kinsmen are ? 
So near that, waking or asleep, 
We each and al! thine image keep ? 
—/John B. Tabb. 


A BOOK ON THE FRIENDS. 


THE HICKSITE QUAKERS AND THEIR DOCTRINES. 
James M. De Garmo, A. M., Ph D. Pp. 166. 
York : The Christian Literature Co. 1897. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 


THE statements made by Prof. De Garmo concerning the 
doctrinal views of our body of Friends are based, he 
explains, upon his own experience and observation 
amongst us, upon the statements in the book of Disci- 
pline (particularly that, we judge, of New York Yearly 
Meeting), the writings of John J. Cornell and Sunder- 
land P. Gardner, etc. He citesa number of authorities, 
including Richard P. Hallowell’s ‘‘ Quaker Invasion of 
Massachusetts,’’ Barclay’s ‘‘Apology,’’ and the columns 
of the INTELLIGENCER. And better than any of these, 
in developing the thought and attitude of Friends in this 
day, he draws freely from the .etry of Whittier Two 
stanzas in the ‘‘ Pennsvlvania Piigrim,’’ he says, embody | 
‘« the very spirit ’’’ of the Friends’ worship : 





By 
New 


‘* Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till haply some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt. 


“Or without spoken words, iow breathings stole 
Of a diviner life, from soul to soul, | 


Baptizing in one tend sr thoug')' the whole.” | 
We cannot here enter upe adi: "ssion ©* tac acc | 
trinal views which he ascribes © cur Iv of Fis: c's 
or to the majority of its men ~~ ship the -bsen-. of a 





specialized and obligatory declaration of doctrine,—but 
we may say in a word that on the whole it is intelligently 
and fairly presented. His explanations of Friends’ views 
on many points,—concerning worship, the Scriptures, 
the ministry, Heaven, the future life, and other questions, 
are generally very good, and we believe we may safely 
say seldom unsatisfactory, In the opening of the third 
chapter of the book, he says: 

‘« The foundation of all Quakerism is a belief in the 
existence of a personal, spiritual God, and in his wor- 
ship. Whatever else the Quaker is or is not, he is at the 
farthest remove from Agnosticism; he believes, pro- 
foundly, reverently, in the One Eternal God, the Creator 
and Sustainer of all things, and he knows of God’s 
presence in his own soul. His faith does not make him 
a far off, solitary God, seated in some Celestial City, 
watching from a distance the machinery he has set in 
motion, but an Immanent Spirit, ‘who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.’ And by this they do not mean 
that He is merely present in the All of things, but that 
He is potentially, really, and actively present in every 
individual soul.”’ Upon such a firm and broad founda- 
tion, Prof. De Garmo declares, the Protestant faith must 
rest, if it isto standat all. ‘‘ Deny the validity of the 
appeal to Consciousness,’’—experience of the visitations 
of the Divine,—‘‘ and Authority alone remains, and the 
Roman Catholic Church has the only consistent logical 
theory of infallible authority.’’ 

The preparation of his book, he says, ‘‘ has been rest 
and recreation for me in my busy life. It has proved a 
delightful task to pass in critical review the faith and 
practices with which I was familiar in my boyhood and 
youth; and not only has it revived precious memories 
with which the past is peopled, but I am not unconscious 
that the prolonged studies and careful comparisons into 
which this work has led me have resulted for myself in 
more definite and more comprehensive views of religious 
truth in general, and especially of those primary and 
fundamental truths of Christianity, the immanence of 
God in the soul of man, man’s immediate spiritual com- 
munion with Him, and his revelation of himself in and 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Iam not disinclined to 
believe that upon these fundamental doctrines, with truly 
catholic liberty of interpretation, all Protestant Chris- 
tians may yet join. . .’’ 

In speaking of the devotion of Friends to the Scrip- 
ture,—yet to its spirit, rather than its letter,—he gives 
one or two interesting reminiscences. ‘‘ Someof them,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ love especially the grand and majestic language 
of Isaiah. The only time I ever distinctly remem- 
ber to have heard Rachel Barker, a Quaker preacher of 
Poughkeepsie, was one First day morning in the little 
white meeting-house in Lafayette Place. ‘There had been 
an unusually prolonged silence, when she rose, and in her 
full, strong voice burst into Isaiah’s words: ‘Awake, 
awake, put on strength, O arm of the Lord! awake, as 
in the ancient days, in the generations of old!’ and 

‘lowed them with a fervent invocation and a summons 
to her hearers to ‘come home’ to the judgment of the 
\.1:iay Voice in their own hearts, that sounded like the 
ru:opet peal of a messenger of God. 
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‘‘At another time, one winter’s evening, during the 
thrilling experiences of old anti-slavery times, Lucretia 
Mott and some prominent Friends sat by the fireside of a 
humble farmer’s family near Poughkeepsie. The conver- 
sation had run long on the sufferings of the slaves, which 
she had pictured so vividly before their eyes as to enlist 
the sympathies of all, when a deep silence suddenly fell 
upon the room. Fora few minutes she sat with bowed 
head and folded hands, as in deep meditation. Then 
slowly raising her head, in a voice soft and musical as 
only her voice could be, she said with measured utterance : 

***QO thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted, behold I will lay thy stones with fair colors, 
and lay thy foundations with sapphires. And I will 
make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, 
and all thy borders of pleasant stones. And all thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the 
peace of thy children.’ 

‘* Then, turning to her host she added: ‘ There is 
comfort in it, Peter.’ And Peter answered, ‘ Yes, Lu- 
cretia, the Comforter will come.’ And again the silence 
fell upon them, and the incident struck deep into the soul 
of one listening boy, who here narrates an experience of 
his own Quaker home, the memory of which comes like 
a fast-receding voice on the still air of contemplation.”’ 

In his concluding chapter, written, as he states, 
** some years ’’’ later than the paper which forms the sub- 
stance of the preceding ones, Prof. De Garmo considers 
with great sympathy the appearance of a renewed life 
among our Friends. We quote from him the following 
passages : 

‘* I have thus tried to represent briefly but fairly the 
revival that is going on in some sections of the country 
among the Hicksite Friends. Of the entire sincerity and 
earnestness of the movement there can be no shadow of 
doubt. Shall their longings be in vain? Forstill 
the question remains: Is this revival to be a permanent 
one? Or is it all but the final struggle that betokens death 
and foretells dissolution? Let us venture no prophecy. 
Great hearts, strong minds, pure souls, and earnest wills 
are devotedly taking up the work, and manifold blessings 
will assuredly attend its prosecution. Should this Society 
regain its prestige, and reach out its wisely helping hand 
of simple faith to the multitude through a vigorous propa- 
ganda, there can be no doubt that it will be a means of 
grace to thousands of hungry, waiting souls, who are 
neither scoffers, infidels, nor atheists, but who cannot 
accept the creeds of the churches in sincerity. Many 
communities would find its simple forms better suited to 
their wants and resources than the more elaborate, more 
beautiful, and more costly forms of other denomi- 
nations. 

‘* The Neo-Quakerism will find the harvest ready and 
waiting for the reapers. Will it rise in God’s conquer- 
ing might, to do its work? Time alone can tell. Should 
it hear the Voice, heed its monitions, gird on its spiritual 
armor and go forth in its power, no one will rejoice more 
sincerely than he who has labored so earnestly to state its 
character and its faith in this little book,—a labor of the 
heart,—a work of love and tender reminiscences. For 
to him as to them the inner light of consciousness is the 
test of truth,—the Immediate Communion of the human 
soul with its Divine Creator and Saviour is the one funda- 
mental fact of religion, of worship, and of life itself. 
Upon that foundation, whatever is built in love and 
prayer must prevail for blessed ends.’’ 


No one can be provident of his time, who is not 
prudent of the choice of his company.— Helpful Thoughts. 
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JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

WE set from Elk Ridge the 27th of Second month, [1 786]. 
Rode to Evan Thomas’s at Sandy Spring, Samuel Peach 
being our guide. Next day Evan Thomas and wife 
Rachel went with us over Potomac river to Alexandria 
We had a meeting there. Lodged at William Harts- 
horne’s, next morning parted with Friends. We rode to 
Robert Painter’s ; Isaac McPherson came with us. Here 
we met John Story, who came from England on a relig- 
ious visit to Friends on this continent. He had ap- 
pointed a meeting before we got there. We attended the 
meeting ; it being a very stormy time, we had to stay till 
next day. His guide was our forward, and our guide was 
his. We rode forty miles to Thomas Tarral’s, at Caro- 
line.! It was a cold day, and I was very low in mind. 
On Seventh-day we walked to Jonathan Tarrell’s, had a 
sitting in his family, he being the Friend that piloted us. 
Next day being First-day we had a meeting at Caroline, 
the house being full. I felt weak, but was strengthened 
to labor to the relief of my own mind, but I thought the 
concern I had for Friends went over their heads to the 
people of the world. We went to Pleasant Tarel’s to 
dinner, Clark Tarel, Norman and his wife, went with 
us to Cedar Creek to Thomas Harres’s and lodged. 

Next day I thought the others that attended this meet- 
ing were in my way, but I endeavored to divide the word 
aright, and was in a good measure favored, but still low 
in mind. Went to John Harres’s to dinner, and had a 
sitting in his family. Thomas Harres and Mcaija Crews 
went with us to Tunito, and appointed a meeting. Ide- 
sired none should be acquainted with it but Friends, and 
Christopher Anthony being there had a good deal to say, 
which ended the meeting to me. We lodged at Samuel 
Parson’s, who was kind to us, and went to see us over 
James River. We lodged at Miriam Pleasant’s. Samuel 
Pleasant came here to see us; he is not a member, but 
thought he would come and see us, though he was not 
asked to the meeting, but when he came in there was 
something given me to deliver to him, as well as some 
others, and the opportunity was strengthening to my 
mind. Samuel insisted for us to call and take breakfast 
with him, and he provided for us and for our horses to 
the next stage. Thomas Pleasant’s son and another young 
man were our guides to Amelia.? We rode about fifteen 
miles to a river called Attomack, where we fed our horses 
on the ground, there being no house, and it raining and 
snowing. It felt trying, and my mare began to eat very 
greedy, but was struck with such a trembling that she lay 
down and rolled about, and looked as if she would die 
instantly. The thoughts thereof brought a great damp 
over my mind. I turned away from her, and as I stood 
looking in the river it passed through my mind she would 
not die then, but I should ride her again, with which my 
faith was strengthened. My mare recovered, and we 
forded the creatures over, and I and my companions went 
over in a canoe, and mounted our horses, and as I was 
looking back at this trial as well as some others I had to 
labor under, it came into my mind I had seen my mare 
raised if my faith failed not, or if I was not unbelieving 
like Thomas. This humbled my mind and my cry was 
to the Great Helper who had raised my mare and could 
raise my son, and heal him, who, I believed, would do 
it. I was after that made easy concerning him and the 
rest of my family. 





[Caroline county, Va., between Fredericksburg and Richmond. ] 
[*Amelia court-house, south of the James River. ] 
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We called at a house to get fodder for my beast to 
eat ; we went in to warm ourselves, and there lay a young 
man in bed sick, with his mother sitting by him, which 
brought my son into my remembrance. I could sympa- 
thize with them, and was favored to communicate it to 
them. We came that night to John Johnson’s, had a 
meeting at their meeting place, desiring them not to give 
notice to uthers, which they observed, and I was favored 
to labor among them to the relief of my own mind. 

Next day we set out for South River, two young men 
of the Johnsons going with us for pilots. We rode about 
forty miles, but could get nowhere but to an ornary 

ordinary: 7. ¢., tavern]. We lodged in a little house 
where there were two beds, one for us, the other for the 
three young men. We got our supper, and being weary 
lay down, soon fell asleep. After some time I was awak- 
ened in great distress of mind, but lay still, but my com- 
panion wakened and said, ‘‘ Whatis the matter? I am 
so distressed.’’ But I hushed her in a manner that did 
not bespeak my distress, which was very great at that time. 
I heard several people talking, and I was apprehensive 
of danger, which brought a very great exercise over my 
mind. Ido not remember feeling the like. I looked at 
the young Friends and thought if any harm came on them, 
it must fall on me, they all being there on my account. 
The feelings [ had are not to be set forth in words, they 
all being asleep, as I thought. I felt a little hope that 
the Lord would preserve us if there was an evil design, 
and that we might not fall into the hands of wicked men 
or become a prey in the wilderness. I lay listening and 
after sometime they that were talking were quiet, and I 
remembered a passage I had read in the journal of a 
Friend that some went to take or to harm him, they had 
to say there was a spirit in the house they could not touch, 
but I had not faith to believe we were so worthy as those 
valiants that had borne the burden and the heat of the day, 
but let it have been as it would it made a great impres- 
sion on my mind for many days. 

Next morning they settled with the man and queried 
of him what noise that was in the night; he said it was 
the negroes frolicking, but I did not see him or say one 
word about it, for Daniel was distressed as well as we, and 
slept but little. The man soon set off, also, after the 
query was put to him. We mounted and rode to a house 
near South River and got dinner. I thought the man 
was a negro master. I endevored to mention something 
concerniug to him in such a tender manner it seemed to 
reach them, and I hope will have some good effect on them, 
so as to improve thereby. We went to John Linches and 
lodged. Next day we attended the meeting at South 

' River, which was a favored one and I was refreshed, be- 
lieving there were some honest-hearted Friends in that 
place, and I may remark that when we attended meetings, 
and Friends knew nothing of it till we came, we had 
favored meetings in several places, so that I endeavored 
as much as I could to get to meetings without their knowl- 
ledge, for when word went before, the minds of the people 
were too much outward, then hard work for the laborer. 
{ humbly desire the Lord may be pleased to turn the at- 
tention of the people more inward, so that they may know 
him who is the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent. 

We set out with John Linch, (who is an Elder of that 
meeting), went to Micajah Moorman’s, lodged and had 
an open time in the family. Next day attended Seneca 
Meeting. William Davis came to meet us ; we went home 
with him and attended the meeting at Hills Creek, where 
there were many that were not members. I felt discouraged 
at my first sittingdown, but holy help was extended 

and I was enabled to relieve my mind among them and 








Went to Major Ward’s ; he was 
I had a favored opportunity 
with them. Went to Charles Linch’s and lodged, hada 
sitting. John was well satisfied that he went with us, 
having felt desires of the opportunity, as he told me after- 
ward. From thence we rode to Goose Creek, in the rain, 
which tried my constitution so that J did not recruit 
for some time. We had a meeting in Byram Ballad’s 
which was a low time, and I was very poorly and in much 
pain. We had more than twenty miles to ride, but as 
soon as I left the house I felt relieved of the pain that had 
been severe on me for some time. I thought all was in 
wisdom, and was thankful for the many favors recieved. 
I attended their preparative and monthly meeting ; had 
an opportunity at Christopher Anthony’s one at John 
Linch’s one at Christopher Johnson’s. I may remark 
after the preparative meeting was over, which was a trying 
one to me but a silent one, as I walked out of the meeting- 
house I saw a coffin standing. I went toward it; a man 
stept and opened the coffin, and I saw the corpse, and 
was so affected that I had to exhort the beholders present 
to prepare against such atime as this. I was told she 
had been a woman in good esteem among Friends, but 
had not kept her place and was out of unity with Friends. 
She being a little poorly got some tea made to drink, 
which happened to be the wrong herb and was said to be the 
cause of herend. I wish that all Friends that have ever 
known the truth would live in obedience thereto, and the 
Lord would preserve and bless them, would keep them 
from falling into so many slips. Ihave had to mourn 
for some that have fallen from their first love. O may 
such return and repent, is the earnest desire of one that 

wisheth health and salvation to every soul. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


felt the reward of peace. 
married to Linch’s mother. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 33.—EIGHTH MONTH 15, 1897. 
STEADFASTNESS. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his 
might.—Eph. 6: Io. 
Scripture reading: Eph. 6: 10-24. 


AMONG the meanings given in the dictionaries for stead- 
fast are these: not fickle or wavering ; constant; firm ; 
resolute ; unswerving ; steady ; determined. 

If we consider these terms as descriptive of character 
we may at once perceive that their essential quality is 
strength. Is this an inborn quality or is it acquired ? 
Are we steadfast by nature or by training and education ? 
In answering this question we must recognize the fact 
that human nature is the centre of a great variety of forces 
and influences. One may predominate, but all in some 
degree are present. We may therefore consider our 
character as the resultant of two classes of forces: those 
which are inborn and put upon us by our conditions and 
surroundings, and those which are the result of training 
and education in the broadest sense of these terms, in- 
cluding self-control and self. development. Our strength 
therefore is of two kinds, natural and acquired. One 
person may be ‘‘ firm,’’ ‘‘ constant,’’ ‘‘ determined ’’ by 
natural disposition. Obstacles and opposition only in- 
tensify his determination. Another person may be nat- 
urally wavering and irresolute. To him obstacles and 
opposition seem impassible barriers. In both of these 
characters steadfastness may be developed by the circum- 
stances of life, by education, and by seif-imposed disci- 
pline. But if we stop here what have we ? With differ- 


ences of degree we find only a physical and human force. 
It may rise no higher than a selfish unreasoning firmness 
which we call stubbornness. 


It may be turned to un- 
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worthy pursuits, to immoral ends, to the hindrance of all 
good thoughts and deeds. Considered as a force only, it 
may be a blessing or a curse. Like fire, it may cook our 
food or consume our dwellings. Like steam, it may 
speed us on our journey or hurl us to destruction. It 
needs a higher controlling force, a spiritual master. We 
must be ‘‘ strong in the Lord and in the strength of his 
might,’’ or our strength, be it natural or acquired, isa 
doubtful blessing. Saul of Tarsus was steadfast ; so was 
Paul the Apostle. But how marked is the contrast be- 
tween the relentless persecutor and the untiring messen- 
ger of divine love. 

But for most of us there is a more generally useful 
lesson in the Golden Text. Our experience is of weak- 
ness rather than strength. If we are to have steadfastness, 
it must be acquired. Education and environment may or 
may not be in our favor ; but even when they are, they seem 
to be mere props to an unsteady character. Not so when 
we are ‘‘ strong in the Lord and in the strength of his 
might.’’ Most of us can recall one or more occasions 
when we have been surprised at our own moral courage 
and strength. What was its secret? Usually a sense of 
right or duty which raised us above fear and all other 
selfish motives, and caused us to act with the strength of 
the Divinity within. These occasions have sufficiently 
revealed to us the source and the conditions of real 
strength, and we need only make the conditions habitual 
to secure the strength as a permanent possession. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EASTON AND SARATOGA QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 


In Foulke’s A/manac, 1834, the following meetings are 
given which do not now appear within Westbury Quarter : 
South District, Western District, Northern District, New 
York City, Cow Neck, Purchase Quarter, West Chester, 
Middlesex, North Castle, Croton Valley, Croton, and 
Peekskill. In Cornwall and Stanford: Blooming Grove, 
Marlborough, Plattekill, Paltz, Esopus, Thompson, Stan- 
ford, Little Nine Partners, Athens. 

At that date Easton Quarter had four monthlies: (1) 
Easton, Cambridge ; (2) Danby, Granville ; (3) Hoosac ; 
(4) Troy, White Creek, Pittstown. Ferrisburg Quarter 
in Vermont had two monthlies, (1) Ferrisburg, Shore- 
ham ; (2) Peru, Grand Isle. Saratoga Quarter had five 
monthlies, viz. : (1) Saratoga, Half Moon ; (2) Milton, 
Greenfield, 8 miles from Milton; (3) Queensbury, 
Chester, Moreau; (4) Galway, Mayfield, Providence ; 
(5) Le Ray, at Indian River. Now Easton and Saratoga 
Quarter has four monthlies and five meeting houses, with 
one recorded minister and two not recorded. 

Easton Meeting is six miles from Valley Falls, on 
Fitchburg railroad. This house is a centenarian, and at 
one time was the centre for all Friends north of Albany. 
Julia A. Baker, Easton, or Butler M. Hoag, South Easton, 
N. Y., may be addressed. 

North Easton is six miles distant from Easton Meet- 
ing, and is three miles from Easton Station, on the Green- 
wich & Johnsonville railroad; address Job H. Wilbur, 
North Easton, N. Y. 

Granville Meeting is on Quaker street, Granville, 
about fifty rods trom the Station of that name, on the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s railroad. Address 
Henry Dillingham, No. 1, Quaker street, Granville, N. Y. 

Pittstown Meeting is six miles from Johnsville, on the 
Fitchburg railroad. Address Isaac Norton, or Jos. H. 
Lawton, Pittstown, N. Y. 

Saratoga Meeting is at Quaker Springs, 314 miles 
from Wayville, on the Fitchburg railroad. Address 
Philip S. Dorland, Dean’s Corner, N. Y. * * 
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THE PERSECUTED DUKHOBORTSI. 


WE give herewith some of the documents relating to the 
Dukhobortsi, forwarded to us by Friends in England. An 
effort is making there to extend them some relief. The 
paper first given, signed by J. C. Kenworthy, was read at 
the Meeting for Sufferings, in London, about a month ago. 


THE DUKHOBORTSI, OR SPIRIT-WRESTLERS. 


For perhaps two years past, accounts so full and fre- 
quent as to be beyond all question, have appeared in the 
press of our own and other countries, giving particulars 
of the sufferings inflicted by the Russian Government on 
a sect called the Dukhobortsi, living in the Caucasus. 
These Dukhobortsi must not by any means be confounded 
with the Stundists. They are a distinct and ancient body 
of people, whose origin appears to belong to that great 
European movement of two to three hundred years ago, 
of which our English Quaker movement is part. 

They profess simple belief in and obedience to those 
Gospel teachings which are summed up in the words, 
‘*God isa spirit, and must be worshiped in spirit and 
in truth,’’ and ‘‘ Love one another ; love your enemies."' 
Only those who have been able to follow such documen- 
tary evidence as Vladimir Tchertkoff has now collected 
and will shortly publish, can form an idea of the way in 
which, contrary to all the inevitable official calumnies 
upon them, these Dukhobortsi have meekly and patiently, 
and with manly dignity, stood in the strength of the 
Spirit against the extremity of persecution and injury 
which the Russian officials and soldiers have overwhelmed 
them. It is a noblest and worst story of the Middle 
Ages repeated in the life of to day. 

Their obedience to the command, ‘‘ Love one an- 
other ; love your enemies,’’ has brought this persecution 
upon the Dukhobortsi. Really believing and folléwing 
the Prince of Peace, they found themselves unable te 
become soldiers, and, as they themselves phrase it, 
‘learn the art of murder.’’ In this they have not learned 
from the writings of Leo Tolstoi, as many suppose, but 
have simply followed the old tradition of their body, 
which has before been persecuted and exiled for the same 
cause, even at the end of the last century. The Russian 
Government, enforcing the conscription, and believing it 
right, despite the commands of Christ, that men should 
fight in the interests of the State, necessarily finds the 
Dukhobortsi an enemy whom it must subdue, or by whora 
it must be overcome. Hence these persecutions, which 
have taken the shape of wholesale beatings, confiscations, 
violations, imprisonments, and murders, (for the deaths of 
many victims can be called by no other name). 

The immediate need for help is as folloms: During 
the winter over 4,000 men, women, and children, driven 
from their prosperous homes and all but without resource, 
have been left to live or die. They have been crowded 
together under the worst conditions, and have experi- 
enced the most extreme destitution. Roughly speaking, 
1,000 of these—one-fourth of them—have died of their 
misery; the rest of them are almost all of them 
sick or dying. Only one in a hundred of them is really 
well enough to work. Many of them are afflicted with 
an eye disease which destroys the sight. If believers in 
the spirit of peace and friends of progress and freedom 
had ever a call of conscience, to help their fellow 
believers, it is here, plain, unmistakable, extreme. 

What can be done? The friends who are now moving 
to help see three courses : 

(1) An appeal to the Russian Government to mitigate, 
if not cease, the persecution, and give permission to the 
Dukhobortsi to emigrate. 














(2) The gathering and forwarding of funds for 
immediate relief. The sufferers have to every twenty 
persons three horses (kept in case of further exile), and 
each such group can be supported on £4 per month. 
Relief sent at once may save lives which will otherwise 
end. 

(3) The emigration of as many as possible of these 
people to other countries, England, or elsewhere, where 
they may find either permanent or temporary settlement. 
A few hundred pounds would set such a plan on foot. 
The extent of the operations would depend upon the 
resources forthcoming as time went on. 

The Society of Friends, which has already [in Eng- 
land] generously helped, stands for the very principles 
for which these people suffer and die. Therefore the 
first appeal is made to them. The world at large will be 
the less disposed to help, because of the very principle 
which gives the Dukhobortsi their special appeal to 
Friends. J. C. Kenwortuy. 

All subscriptions or communications or inquiries may 
be sent to V. Tchertkoff, Broomfield, Dupass Hill, 
Croydon, England, who will forward direct, through re- 
liable channels. V. T. has himself been exiled for his 
advocacy of the cause of this people, and for other 
similar work. 


LETTER FROM AN EXILE OF THE YORISK DISTRICT. 


On the arrival of Golitzin (commander-in-chief in 
the Caucasus) we went to see him on the 2gth of April. 
He received us, and proceeded to ask, ‘‘ Well, my lads, 
what do you want?’’ We answered him, ‘‘ We wish to 
know in virtue of what law we are exiled ?’’ He replied, 
‘* You are exiled until you repent.’’ Then said we, 
‘* Until we repent of what?’’ He replied, ‘‘ You still 
refuse obedience to the Government.’’ We said, ‘‘ We 
will obey it in every way, except in consenting to serve 
assoldiers.’’ ‘‘ That is just the whole thing,’’ he replied 
instantly ; ‘‘ that is what you are suffering for. You have 
nothing left because you risked all to have your own way. 
Now you must get your food as best you may.’’ 


[Description by a military officer, in sympathy with 
the Dukhobortsi, of his interview with some of them as 
they were being transferred from one prison to another. ] 

March 7, 1897. 

‘«« . . Along the highway, muddy with the melt- 
ing snow, moved a crowd of well-grown, hale people, in 
so-called ‘clean clothes’; they were going along as 
they pleased, with their sacks and cloaks slung soldier- 
fashion over their shoulders, and but for the escort of 
soldiers with rifles, which surrounded this group of people 
and the four natives in irons! walking in front, one 
might have fancied they were free travelers. Their faces 
were calm and good-tempered, their movements measured, 
their voices resonant, and their speech, which they ex- 
changed by the way, peaceful. 

‘** There were thirty-six of them in all, for the most 
part middle-aged, though some were quite old and gray, 
and others quite young, beardless lads. The expanse of 
steppe and fields, which for long they had not set eyes 
on, the bright sunshine, the open air, and the sight of 
other men and of free life, evidently had a cheering effect 
on the captives. The stifling town prison was forgotten 
for the moment, and each was glad merely to breathe 
fully and freely, to stretch his cramped limbs, to enjoy 
the surrounding views, and not to feel around him the 
high walls of the prison court. It was just this that 





1] remembered the words about Christ, ‘* He was numbered with 
the transgressors.’’ 
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made my heart contract painfully as I looked at them. 
Among them was the father of a young Spirit-Wrestler 
whom I knew well, I. P. Vereguin; the brother was 
committed to prison as ‘‘the principal partisan and fol- 
lower of Peter Vereguin.’’ He was a tall, handsome old 
man, very attractive by reason of his intelligence, judg- 
ment, and communicative disposition. At my request his 
companions called him, and we began a conversation, like 
old friends of long date. Others joined us, and amongst 
them I recognized a young and handsome fellow who 
took a great fancy to me. He had come from Slavianka 
with a companion, to accompany the brotherhood to its 
destination and help them to settle down. Talking thus 
we reached the station, Halden, where there was a fair 
that day ; the people stared at the newcomers in astonish- 
ment and consternation, for all in that part of the world 
knew the Spirit-Wrestlers well. They kept asking each 
other in an audible tone, ‘ Why are they taking such 
people to prison ? What have they done? What is their 
crime?’ 

‘* While the gang was resting, and carts with their 
belongings being unloaded and reloaded, I spent more 
than an hour in talk, standing in the midst of the crowd, 
and this still more increased the general astonishment. . . 
Having accompanied them along the valley, half-way 
through the next stage, I took a touching leave of them 
and returned home sorrowful.’’ 


THE CLIMATE OF ALASKA. 

Statement by Willis L. Moore, Chief of the United States Weather 

Bureau, Washington. 
THE climates of the coast and the interior of Alaska are 
unlike in many respects, and the differences are intensified 
in this as perhaps in few other countries by exceptional 
physical conditions. The fringe of islands that separates 
the mainland from the Pacific Ocean from Dixon Sound, 
and also a strip of the mainland for possibly twenty miles 
back from the sea, following the sweep of the coast as it 
curves to the rorthwestward to the western extremity of 
Alaska form a distinct climatic division, which may be 
termed temperate Alaska. The temperature rarely falls to 
zero. Winter does not set in until December 1, and by 
the Jast of May the snow has disappeared except on the 
mountains. The mean winter temparature of Sitka is 
32.5, but little less than that of Washington, D. C. 

The rainfall of temperate Alaska is notorious the world 
over, not only as regards the quantity that falls, but also 
as to the manner of its falling, viz., in long and incessant 
rains and drizzles. Cloud and fog naturally abound, 
there being on an average but sixty clear days in the year. 
North of the Aleutian Islands the coast climate becomes 
more rigorous in winter, but in summer the difference is 
much less marked. 

The climate of the interior, including in that designa- 
tion practically all of the country except a narrow fringe 
of coastal margin, and the territory before referred to as 
temperate Alaska, is one of extreme rigor in winter, with 
a brief, but relatively hot, summer, especially when the 
sky is free from cloud. 

In the Klondike region in midwinter the sun rises from 
9.30 to 10 a. m. and sets from 2 to 3 p. m., the total length 
of daylight being about four hours. Remembering that 
the sun rises but a few degrees above the horizon and that 
it is wholly obscured on a great many days, the character 
of the winter months may easily be imagined. 


BETWEEN levity and cheerfulness there is a wide dis- 
tinction ; and the mind which is most open to levity is 
frequently a stranger to cheerfulness.— Hugh Biair. 
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‘**« SOUNDNESS ”’ OF DOCTRINE AMONG 
FRIENDS. 
THERE is apparent, in all the discussions which arise,— 
some of them, we think, not very profitable,—concerning 
the relations of the two bodies of Friends (our own and that 
called ‘‘ Orthodox ’’), a disposition in some quarters to 
reargue the questions of 1827, and to insist that only 
those were and are real Friends who hold ‘‘sound ”’ 
views on certain points of doctrine. We observe in our 
esteemed contemporary Zhe Friend, from time to time, a 
reversion to those ancient themes, and a careful restate- 
ment of the grounds upon which it was held, on the 
‘« orthodox’’ side, seventy years ago, that those who were 
not united with the Arch Street meeting were not Friends. 
The ‘* Address ’’ sent out from that yearly meeting, four 
years ago,—which our late friend, Dr. Rhoads, with 
others, it is pleasant to know, did not approve,—went over 
much of the old argunent, and the epistle with which we 
were favored the present year was mainly a doctrinal re- 
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statement, along the line of one side of the Pauline | 


theology. 

It will be grateful indeed to reach, as in time we 
shall, the point where efforts to draw the lines among 
Friends between those who hold the views,—the professed 
views,—of the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ churches on the two or three 
theological cruxes and those whose views differ, will reach 
atermination. The views of the ‘‘ churches ’’ themselves 
are not stable; it is no longer held by the real leaders 
and teachers among them that there must be an unquali- 
fied subscription to the hard and fast orthodoxy of the 
past. It is freely admitted in Protestant churches that 
essential Christianity consists not so much in adopting 
the theological views which Athanasius held in the Fourth 
Century, or Augustine in the Fifth, or Calvin in the Six- 
teenth, as in following the precepts and example of the 
Master himself. Men are to be judged by their likeness 


to Christ rather than by their notions about him, said“ 


William Penn, and this has come to be perceived by many. 

The real difference between the Friends at Arch 
Street, and those at Green Street, seventy years ago, and 
since, was of that all on one side were ‘‘ orthodox,’’ 
and all on the other non-‘ orthodox,’’ but it was, 
—as has been many times pointed out,—that the Arch 
Street Friends, or that portion of them who obtained 
control in the meeting, would not tolerate a variation of 
view on the two difficult doctrines, the Divinity (or 
Deity) of Christ, and the Atonement. They held that a 
Friend must accept the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ view as to these, 


or he could not remain in the Society. There were, as 


there still are, Friends in the Green Street (now Race 
Street) body, who were ‘‘ orthodox,”’ entirely or partially, 
on those questions, but who joined in holding the view 
that the line of disownment should not be drawn on them, 
and who therefore could not unite with the course adopted 
in the Arch Street body. This has continued to be the 
difference between the two bodies of Friends,—the ques- 
tion whether there must be a definite and uniform pro- 
fession of ‘‘ orthodox ’’ doctrine, in order to be a member 
of the Society. 

Our Friends have fallen short, as we all know, and as 
we all admit, in many things. We are not up to the 
mark of our high profession. There was a loss in the 
Separation. The Arch Street Friends, if they were— 
unfortunately—ruled by a narrow and rigid policy, were 
a body of earnest and sincere people. Their stability 
and firmness, not to say severity, had value in a church 
which undertakes to bear a testimony against many things 
which the world loves, and which therefore must be 
steady and steadfast. The division of the body, in 1827, 
giving as it did the mass of the conservatives to one side, 
and the mass of the liberals to the other, was a misfor- 
tune to both. And yet, while this is true, there is another 
truth which needs to be declared, when this subject is 
under discussion,—that nothing was more precious, then, 
and is more precious to-day to the Friends of our body, 
than the conviction, which has led to the rule with us, 
that Friends might, without disownment, vary in opinion 
from the ‘‘ orthodox’’ theology. This is a clause at once 
reasonable, just, and salutary, in our unwritten constit j- 
tion, which none who appreciate the freedom of the Truth 
would think of yielding up. It is not as Athanasius 
would have preferred, at the Council of Nice, or as 
John Calvin would have dictated, when he burned Serve- 
tus, but it is a precious and inalienable principle in our 
religious life. Such toleration of variance in doctrinal 
view is not according to the old rules, when men were 
sent to the stake for their opinions, but it accords truly 
with the spirit and substance of the Friends’ application 
of Christian doctrine, as we find it in George Fox, in 
William Penn, in John Woolman, and in John G. 
Whittier, and what is more and better even than this, it 
accords with the teachings and the example of Jesus the 
Christ, as the gospel accounts have recorded them. 











BIRTHS. 


ATKINSON.—At Trenton, N. J., Fifth month 6, 1897, to 
Alvan W. and Sara C. Atkinson, a daughter, who is named Eleanor 
Williams. 


DEATHS. 


GIBBONS.—In West Chester, Pa., Seventh month 29, 1897, 
Jane Gibbons, in her 94th year; an esteemed member of the Arch 
Street body of Friends. 

HICKS.—Near Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Seventh month 29, 
1897, Marion Clara, youngest daughter of William P. and Nellie 
Brown Hicks, aged about nine months. 

RODGERS.—At Moylan, Delaware county, Pa., on the 22d of 
Seventh month, 1897, Ruthanna S., widow of John Rodgers, aged 73 
years. 

Though not a member of our Religious Society, she was a Friend 


in principle and a regular attender of our meetings, whenever circum- 
stances permitted. * 
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SMITH.—In West Philadelphia, Seventh month 26, 1897, Wil- 
liam B., son of Elizabeth and the late J. Montgomery Smith, aged 42 
ears. 
: Interment at Newtown Square Friends’ ground, Delaware 
county, Pa. 
WALTON.—On the 22d of Seventh month, 1897, at the home of 
Aaron Packer, near Short Creek, Ohio, Priscilla S. Walton, in her 83d 


year. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and J wonnel. 
NOTES OF OUR JOURNEYINGS. 


PorT CHESTER, N. Y., Seventh month 30. 
On the 22d inst. Anna and myself left our Plainfield home 
for somewhat extended journeyings, East and West, occa- 
sional informal notes of which I may send to share with 
friends who are among the readers of FrieNDs’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. 

Our first objective points were the quarterly meetings 
at Westbury on Long Island, and Purchase, Westchester 
county, New York, especially to redeem promises to assist 
at their Philanthropic sessions. At Westbury we were 
guests of Catharine Willis and Augustus and Mary 
Albertson, in the former home of our beloved friends, 
Joseph and Mary Post. My acquaintance with these dear 
friends (J. and M. P.) began many years ago in my very 
young manhood, at the meetings in New York of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, in company with William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, and 
others of that Society. My first visit to Long Island was 
at the invitation of Joseph and Mary Post, early in the 
50’s, more than forty years ago, to address a series of anti- 
slavery meetings. The two daughters, Catharine and 
Elizabeth, were then young girls, and the grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, by whom we have just been again 
so cordially and pleasantly welcomed to the old home- 
stead, were not yet born. In those days of slavery and 
Fugitive Slave Law excitement there was a prejudice against 
the abolitionists, of which the young people of to-day, 
born since the anti-slavery contest ended, can have little 
conception. Even most Friends’ meeting- houses were at 
that time, as was that at Westbury, in which the quarterly 
meeting has just been held, closed against the meetings of 
the Abolitionists. The only place to be had for my anti- 
slavery meeting in Westbury at that time, as arranged for 
by Joseph and Mary, was in their own house. In the 
spacious sitting-room chairs were placed with boards laid 
upon them from one to another for seats ; a very few white 
people, and more colored people, some of them fugitives 
from slavery, attended ; and to this meeting I made my 
first plea on Long Island for the abolition of slavery. 

The changes in the fersonne/ of Westbury Friends’ 
meeting since I first saw it, have been very numerous. 
Many, indeed most, of the Friends who then composed 
it, have, with the dear friends who first welcomed me to 
their hospitable home so kindly, gone to the life beyond. 
The recent quarterly meeting was quite well attended, and 
was an occasion of much interest. Among those who 
shared in the service of the meetings for worship were 
Robert S. Haviland, Isaac Hicks, Harriet Kirk, of Phila- 
delphia, and others. The Philanthropic session, devoted 
mainly to the subject of Cruelty to Animals, including 
Vivisection, introduced by the superintendent of that 
Department, Benjamin D. Hicks, was of special interest. 
The general impression on the part of those participating 
in the discussion, was strongly against vivisection, except 
under most stringent supervision and control. 

On First-day afternoon, the 24th inst., we drove to 
Jericho, with our friends Augustus and Mary Albertson, 
to call upon friends, Lydia Willets and daughters, and 
Daniel Underhill and household. I also improved the 
opportunity to pay a visit to the grave of Elias Hicks, | 


which is marked bya plain marble head-stone in the ceme- 
tery near Jericho Friends’ meeting house. It is buta 
short distance from the house, still standing, though 
somewhat changed, in which he formerly lived. 

On my first visit to Long Island, following our anti- 
slavery meeting at Westbury already mentioned, I also 
visited Jericho, and attended, with Joseph and Mary Post, 
the mid-week Friends’ meeting. At its close Joseph made 
a request for the house for an anti-slavery meeting, but it 
could not be granted, and our anti-slavery meeting there 
was held in a little school-house a mile or two distant 
from the meeting-house. Now that slavery has gone and 
no one would have it restored, it seems almost as a dream 
that there ever could have been so hostile a feeling as then 
prevailed against its uncompromising opponents. 

On Second-day, the 26th inst., we journeyed from 
Long Island to Pleasantville, N. Y., to pay a visit to our 
beloved friends, Esther Carpenter Pierce and family. It 
was of her that John William Graham, who also visited 
her when in this country last year, said that he thought 
thatif he could exhibit a portrait of her, as she appeared 
to him, to London Yearly Meeting, it might thus be in- 
duced to open correspondence with our Friends in this 
country! A few months ago she had a severe illness, and 
it seemed scarcely probable either to herself or to her 
most devoted care takers that she could, at the age of 
eighty.two, again rally. She has, however, again realized 
increase of strength, and is relatively comfortable, though 
very frail. We found her seated in an easy chair reading 
with absorbed interest Dr. Thomas Hodgkin’s ‘‘ Life of 
George Fox.’’ She had recently finished reading the two 
large volumes of Nansen’s Arctic travels, and was so 
greatly interested in them that she inclines to read them 
again. The light of the other world seems already upon 
her brow. Our visit with her is as a benediction, the 
memory of which we shall gratefully cherish. 

On Third-day, the 27th inst., we continued our 
journey to Purchase, where we were most kindly weicomed 
in the hospitable home of James S. and Elizabeth Havi- 
land and family. The day following the quarterly meet- 
ing convened, and despite the almost continuous rain, with 
a fairly good attendance. Robert S. Haviland, Harriet 
Kirk, Esther Barnes, Anna Willets, Tacie P. Willets, and 
Charles M. Robinson shared in the service of the meet- 
ings for worship. Lunch here, as at Westbury, was 
served at the meeting-house on the first day of the quar- 
terly meeting. At the Philanthropic session, in the 
afternoon, Anna (my wife), as Superintendent of the 
Department on Improper Publications for the Yearly 
Meeting, read a paper on that subject, which was followed 
by earnest, thoughtful discussion. My own contribution 
to this meeting was some account of philanthropic work 
in England as represented by the National Temperance 
League of Great Britain, the United Kingdom Alliance, 
Toynbee Hall, etc. 

At the close of the quarterly meeting we came by 
invitation, in company with Harriet Kirk and Phebe 
Anne Thorne, to the beautiful home of William and 
Tacie L. Ward, where we now are. The rare view of 
the surrounding country and of Long Island Sound from 

the commanding position which their spacious house 
occupies is most enjoyable, and seldom equalled. 

We go from here to Boston by the Fall River Line, 
en route to Jackson, N. H., where I am to give two lec- 
tures in a Summer Course, the first on ‘‘ The Lesson of 
Quakerism,’’ and the second on ‘‘ Woman as a Citizen,’’ 
and where we hope also for a little rest among the White 
Mountains. AARON M. PowELL. 
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FROM THE PARTY OF TEN IN EUROPE 
Extracts from Private Letters. 
CoLocne, GERMANY, Seventh month 18. 

Our visit (E. P. Bond and H. H. Clothier) to the 
Friends at Street, was a delightful experience. William 
Clark, (son-in-law of John Bright), is a manufacturer of 
shoes, employing 1,200 or 1,500 men, women, boys, and 
girls. The daughter Alice has charge of the de- 
partment of special orders ; she went into the factory and 
worked among the women for a year or more, in order to 
know the business from the stand-point of the work- 
people. They are all interested Friends. We attended 
meeting with them at 11, and again at 6 o’clock, walking 
both times—about a mile—to the meeting-house. The 
grand-parents Clark are both ministers. 

It chanced to be monthly meeting day, and we were 
interested in their methods of business,—very similar to 
our own. An item of business that I remember was the 
consideration of the propriety of taking down a splendid 
elm-tree from the meeting-house grounds, from the fear 
that a heavy wind might topple it over upon the houses 
across the street. The committee appointed to investi- 
gate reported their belief in the safety of the tree. When 
the Clerk read the minutes of the previous meeting, he 
said, ‘‘ Minute No. 1,’’ ‘‘ No. 2,’’ and so on. 

The Clark home, ‘ Millfield,’’ is more than a mile 
out of the town of Street, where the factory is, and it is a 
charming home . with such a wealth of flowers ! 
The roses were in their prime, and we walked through 
rose-bowers to the garden, where peaches and figs were 
trained against the high garden-wall. The season is so 


short that they have to help these fruits to ripen. ; 
Now, at 9.30, p. m., we are all (the six who went the 

Rhine trip) gathered at the table in the large room, with 

three smaller ones adjoining, writing at the top of our 


speed to the dear ones over the sea. Letter-writing is 
extremely difficult, when we pass but a night or two in a 
place, and there is so much tosee andenjoy. In London 
we put off going to the British Museum, till we should 
have a rainy day,—consequently some of our party did 
not get there at all. Not a rainy day have we had yet ! 
To-morrow is to be our day on the Rhine, and as we ap- 
proach Switzerland, we wish very much for clear skies. 

We believe in Thomas Cook & Son (the tour 
managers), and have much merriment over our being 
‘** Cook-ies.’’ — E. P. B. 


CoLocne, Seventh month 18. 

We came to this hotel, yesterday afternoon, after a 
five hours’ ride from Brussels. We had a compartment 
to ourselves, and are prepared to endorse the European 
plan of railroading when there is a party traveling to- 
gether, for we had a compartment to ourselves and read 
aloud, took naps, ate chocolate and lounged as we 
pleased. To-day has scarcely seemed like First-day ; we 
went to the Art Gallery in the morning, did some buying 
of necessary stationery, (all such shops are open), took a 
‘‘tram’’ ride, and saw the Cathedral in the afternoon. 
Our hotel differs much from those I have been accustomed 
to; there is a beautifully laid-out garden in the middle, 
which we see from our windows. This morning when we 
went down to breakfast we found we were expected to eat 
outside at a table on the piazza, and while it was very 
pretty and romantic, I was cold, for sentiment does not 
keep me warm, sol put on athick wrap. The time we 
waste at meals might be much better employed,—at 
breakfast we have to wait while they cook our steak and 
potatoes, meantime the coffee is getting cold. At dinner 
you wait quite a while between courses, and when there 
are nine or ten of them it is a good deal of time. Give 


me good American meals with vegetables and two ‘‘ helps ’’ 
if you want them. 

The Hague (capital of Holland) pleased us better than 
any Continental city we have seen, and we were there 
three days ; we went to Amsterdam and to Scheveningen 
twice from there. Both in the Hague and in Amsterdam 
the canals add much to the interest of the city. The 
curiously-attired peasants and the carts drawn by dogs 
(poor things! ) as well as the street markets made us fee! 
far from home. The women look very hard-worked and 
old before their time. Everybody seemed quiet and 
orderly, and we went about as freely and fearlessly as in 
Philadelphia. Some of our experiences in making our- 
selves understood were very funny, but with our young 
folks, and E. P. B. speaking some German and French, 
and with pantomine by the rest of the party, we make 
our wants known ; it is quite surprising in the Holland 
towns to find English spoken in so many shops. Our 
party never seems too large, and we harmonize beautifully. 

R. W. H. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND, Seventh month 23. 

A week ago you heard from us from Cologne. We 
have been busy traveling and sight-seeing, allowing our- 
selves scarcely time enough for all that we desire to 
accomplish. From Cologne we went to Coblentz by 
rail, and then went on the steamboat up the Rhine to 
Mayence. The day was fine, and the beauty of the famed 
river exceeded my expectations; the banks with their 
lofty hills are in most places cultivated nearly to their 
tops; the golden grain, ripe unto harvest, contrasted 
with the green of other crops, and the vine occupied its 
full share of the space. The castles, more or less in 
ruins, added much to the interest. I have heard the 
Hudson compared with the Rhine, to the disadvantage of 
the latter, but I think unjustly. From Mayence, where 
we spent the night, we went first to Heidelberg, ascended 
the mountains to see the ruins of the Castle of Heidel- 
berg, and the magnificent view of the valley of the 
Neckar. In the afternoon we resumed our journey to 
Strassburg, but did not reach there until after night. In 
the morning we went to the Cathedral, which though not 
quite so beautiful as that of Cologne, is of great interest. 
The carving on these is something wonderful. Of course 
we watched the old clock from which every quarter of an 
hour, when it strikes, an image steps forward and walks 


| around the front; there are four of these, representing 


boyhood, youth, manhood, and old age; I should think 
that they are probably a foot in height. We could not 
stay to see the twelve apostles who perform their duty at 
12 o'clock. 

We were much interested in the old houses and narrow 
streets. In the Gutenberg Platz there is a statue of 
Gutenberg ; from here we watched a pair of storks on the 
chimney top; we saw but two or three, though it is said 
there are two or three hundred there in the summer time. 
From Strassburg we came to Lucerne ; we had to make 
several changes, some of which were rather amusing, as 
we all are much more fluent with our native tongue than 
that of foreign countries. E. P. B. is wonderfully apt 
under trying circumstances, and we have many a laugh at 
the efforts of each other to communicate with the people, 
of whom many know as much of the English as we of the 
German. Still there are many in the stores and business 
places who speak good English. 

The delightful weather which we had for two or three 
weeks after our arrival has changed. This seems espe- 
cially unfortunate amid the fine scenery of Switzerland ; 
yesterday afternoon most of our party, myself included, 





went in the steamboat to Fluelen ; it was a beautiful ride ; 
this morning we had expected to go up the Rigi, but it 
rains! I hope there may be a change before noon. We 
are all well and having a delightful time. The clouds 
now seem to be scattering, and I hope the day may yet 
prove pleasant. A.S 


—. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


A FRIEND, in conversation recently, spoke of a large 
hardware house, in Philadelphia, who decline dealing in 
revolvers. It is a loss of business to them, of course, not 
only as to the revolvers themselves, but also the ‘‘ shells,’’ 
the powder and bullets, which are used in them. This 
firm, composed mainly of Friends, felt that as revolvers 
were weapons intended for the destruction of human life, 
and used practically for that purpose alone, they could 
not conscientiously deal in them. One is glad to hear of 
such cases. 
* 


In a neighborhood not very distant from Philadelphia, 
some time ago, a hotel-keeper was considering the rent- 
ing of a new ‘‘stand.’’ He said, in conversation on the 
subject, that if he could count on a certain sum from the 
‘* local trade ’’ at the bar, he would be confident of pros- 
pering. A friend who knew the neighborhood remarked 
to me that he feared the expectation from the ‘ local 
trade,’’ though the sum named seemed small, was still 
entirely too high. There were, he said, two classes of 
neighbors near the hotel; one class could no doubt af- 
ford to spend something for drink, if they chose, but 
they were not inclined to the drink habit, while the other 
class, who-might be patrons of the bar if they were able, 
had no money to spend! The facts were, I have no 
doubt, as my informant gave them, and it appeared to me 
his statement threw light on both sides of the subject. 


* 


In Delaware, the last Legislature, I am told, passed a 
bill prohibiting the sale of malt, wines, or spirituous 
liquors from wagons. This is aimed at the numerous beer 
peddlers doing business in the State, and is a much- 
needed law. A measure similar to it was under consid- 
eration in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, but I believe 
did not pass. The Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting expressed an interest in it, but 
without success. As far as I can see, the advantage re- 
cently in the struggle to suppress the liquor traffic, has 
been decidedly on the side of those engaged in the pro- 
duction and sale of liquor, especially of beer. No class 
has grown rich so fast, in the last ten years, in Pennsyl- 
vania, as the brewers. * * * 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting was held at the Valley, 
as usual at this time, on Third-day of this week. There 
was about the usual attendance. 

In the religious meeting Walter Laing spoke first. 
Man, he said, is a worker with God. Individual effort 
and faithfulness will attract others. If our lives corre- 
sponded with our professions we have an influence greater 
than we are aware of, and make those better around us. 

Robert Hatton spoke from the text, ‘‘ To this “end 


was I born, and for this purpose came I into the world, 


that I might bear witness to the truth.’’ 


Margaretta Walton spoke particularly to the young, 


advising them ‘‘to lay the foundations of their lives 
safely and surely ; to seek the material, not in the plea- 
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sures of the world, but in the blessed visitations of their 
Heavenly Father. Seek the faith and make it the corner- 
stone of your building. Watch closely over every habit. 
A good test is, Can we ask God’s blessing where we are? 
If not, we should stay away.’’ 

Edwin L. Pierce spoke briefly, and the meeting closed 
with prayer offered by Anna K. Way. 

In the meeting of business the representatives were all 
present but one. The committee to audit and settle the 
treasurer’s account reported that it was correct, and that 
a balance of $20.30 was on hand, and recommended that 
$400 be raised the ensuing year. This was united with, 
as also was the recommendation that Harrison Streeter be 
continued as treasurer. A portion of the ‘‘ Extracts’’ of 
the recent yearly meeting was read, and the several meet- 
ings were directed to pay their quotas as ordered therein. 
A committee was named to nominate a clerk and assistant 
clerk for the ensuing year. 

The proposal to hold the meetings in joint, or united, 
session, laid over from Second month last, was then taken 
up, and considered. After about an hour’s labor on the 
subject, in men’s branch, there appeared avery general 
approval of the proposal. Word being sent to women’s 
meeting, it was thought there that as the hour was late, 
there was not enough time for deliberate consideration, 
and it was laid over to next meeting. 


WOMEN HOD-CARRIERS IN BUDA-PESTH. 

F, Hopkinson Smith, in Harper's Magazine. 
I must in all sincerity draw another picture. I caught 
its outlines, not in one of the crowded cafés or along the 
Boulevard or down by the side of the blue Danube, but 
up a back street in one of the new quarters of the rapidly 
growing city. I had seen the same sight in Bucharest the 
day before, and knew what it meant. Brick and mortar, 
and the many ways of lifting them up and down, have 
always interested me. I know the slow, measured tread 
of big, red-shirted Pat, as he clumsily climbs the vertical 
ladder, the hod on his back, and can still hear from the 
bricklayers above the cry of ‘‘ Mort’”’ sifting down between 
the unfloored beams of the several stories. I know, too, 
the more modern hoist, where a turn of the lever sends both 
brick and mortar flying skyward to the scaffolding over- 
head. But a girl of sixteen and a gray-haired woman of 
sixty were new types of brick-and-mortar-carriers to me. 
And not in one place alone, but wherever a building is in 
course of construction. 

Narrow platforms instead of ladders are made for 
them, running zigzag up the outside scaffolding. The 
mortar (all mixed by women) is dumped into a tub, a 
pole is thrust through the handles, swung over the shoulders 
of two women, and the weary climbing to the top begins. 
I saw one dark-eyed barefooted girl—she was pale and 
thin enough—clothed only in a skirt and chemise, rest 
the tub for a moment at the first landing and press her 
hand to her side as if in great pain, the elder one waiting 
for her patiently. 

With all its beauty, dash, and enthusiasm, it must be 
a curious civilization which tolerates and makes possible 
a sight like this. It made my blood run cold and hot. 
It was as if one had ploughed with a fawn. 

But this custom, hideous as it is, cannot, I think, be 
counted for many more years against these people. Their 
progress in social order is too marked, let us hope, to 
permit of a long continuance of this degradation. 


Tue Legislature of Iowa has, by formal Act of the Assembly, 
adopted the Prairie Rose as the State flower. In former times, the 
rose was the emblem of rival factions in civil war; let us hope the 
present selections will signify peace and good will.—Mechans’ Monthly. 
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OCEAN REVERIES—IV. 


For two long days and nights a storm hath raged, 


And by this sounding shore 

The angry armies of the deep have waged 

Mad internecine war. 

Ah, fierce and bitter was their fight 

Upon the tossing champaign wild and white! 
But now the serried waves have spent their force, 
Sunk is each watery hill ; 

Though dimly still 

The dying cadence of their sad remorse 

Moans on the wearied strand. 


This quiet evening from the tawny sand 
I gather gleaming pebbles many a one, 
Where yestereve those harried pebbles spun 
And chafed amid the churning flood 
That whelmed the upper shore 
With racing sheets of frothy scud, 
And strewed the beach with graceful ocean-grass 
And purple weeds in tangled mass,— 
‘The lovely wreckage of the deep-sea floor. 


This gathered ovean-grass, these pebbles fair, 
Peaceful memorials shall be 
Of that fierce strife of the embattled sea. 
They shall recall to me 
The swift on-coming of the gale; 
The winds that now with sorrow seemed to cry, 
And now loud-trumpeting their boisterous glee ; 
The clanking fog-bell’s iron agony ; 
The ships with creaking mast and ghostly sail 
Fast fading in the misty air, 
+ eeking for safety on the open sea ; 
The groaning piers ; the low gray sky 
Streaked with the driving rain ; 
The screaming fish-hawks hastening to the lee 
Of yonder towering rock, 
Against whose rugged sides the seas may knock 
Long centuries in vain ; 
The mighty waves iorolling from the main 
Crested with toppling foam, 
Moaning and muttering on their way 
From their mid-ocean home, 
Like helpless giants rushing to their doom, 
And at the last 
Crumbling and tottering in ruin vast, 
And pounding on the beach with thunderous boom 
And clouds of seething spray ! 


But wildest anger is the soonest past ; 
So with that glorious storm,— 
Glorious in beauty and in splendid power ! 
The quietude of this calm vesper hour, 
These breezes warm, 
Are like the stillness in some minster vast 
After the stately anthem hath uprolled 
Unto high heaven from a thousand throats. 


The black bell-buoy that so lately tolled 
Across the storm, now voiceless floats 
On the low-heaving, glassy swell 
Of that wide silver, silent main. 
The ships that fled the tempest, once again 
Display their sails afar: 
Touched by the sunsets spell, 
They seem,—mast, sail, and spar,— 
Like phantom ships that swim in golden mist ; 
For lo! the splendors of the dying day 
Transform the sky. 


| 
| 
| 
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Ap Eldorado fair, 
A sea of billowy gold, hangs in mid-air, 


En-isled with cloudy amethyst, 

And bordered round with many an opal bay, 
To which warm rosy rivers flow, 

Laving with molten fire the crimson capes. 


E’en while I look on that enchanted show 
The gorgeous clouds assume strange shapes, 
And towering high 
They fill the arching sky 
With pageantry fantastical, 
Until I see in that majestic rack 
The mythic monsters of the zodiac, 
Moving in solemn, slow processional 
Toward that far point where heaven's violet verge 
Dips drowning in the ocean's sleepy surge. 


O for a Turner's brush, a Shelley’s pen, 
To paint that fairest scene vouchsafed to men, 
A sunset by the ocean shore, — 
Its visionary spell, 
Its glory and its sense of dreamy peace, 
Its loveliness ineffable ! 


Too wondrous is that beauty to endure ; 
And even now it dies away, 
Its evanescent splendors cease ; 
The soft dream-rivers roll no more, 
And vanished is each lustrous bay ;— 
All, all are gone! 
Then tranquil night begins her sway ; 
And silvery, cold, and pure, 
The stars are climbing one by one 
The azure steeps, 
Up to the firmament’s enroofing dome, 
Till all their vast white galaxy 
Is mirrored in the dreaming deeps ;— 
While still the drowsy foam, 
Along the argent edges of the sea, 
With liquid murmur low 


Plashes in its eternal ebb and flow. 
J. R. H. 


Not In THE Orricers’ List.—Women constitute a 
large majority of the educators of America. At the 
National Teachers’ Association which met last week in 
Milwaukee, women were as much in evidence as men; 
they read papers, delivered addresses, and made im- 
promptu speeches as well as the masculine delegates ; both 
sexes shared equally in the labor which made the gather- 
ing such a ‘‘ feast of reason and flow of soul ’’—they 
divided the work, but what about the honors? In the 
list of officers elected for the ensuing year not a woman’s 
name appears. Why ?—Union Signal. 


TEA AND Meat.—lIt is said that in England the con- 
sumption of tea amounts to 534 pounds a year for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. One writer in- 
sists that excessive tea drinking deprives English women 
of their beauty. It is even said that, taken in large 
quantities, it has a tendency to make the end of the nose 
suspiciously red, but some believe that tea is thus blamed 
for an effect produced by another liquid entirely. 

‘* Tea, taken in conjunction with meat,’’ says this 
authority again, ‘‘ is one of the worst things possible for 
the digestion. Down in the country one saw nothing but 
people drinking tea with their meat, and it might surprise 
them to hear that the tannin in the tea turned the meat 
into something approaching the Russian tea brick.’’ 


| — What to Eat. 
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Educational Department. 

THE CULTURE OF THE VOICE. 
ATTENTION is being called in educational circles to the culture of the 
voice,—to a more perfect and harmonious expression, so that vocal 
sounds may be a more effective instrument in the dissemination of 
good. That there is need for this training is oftentimes painfully evi- 
dent, and we desire to impress this need upon those in charge of our 
Friends’ schools. This training may be made effective without being 
in any degree artificial or affected; it is simply becoming able to con- 
trol the sound of the voice. 

How often we hear a rasping, irritating voice, and this is not al- 
ways the manifestation of inward disturbance, but is sometimes the 
result of a habit acquired in childhood, and should be especially 
guarded against. A short time since what would have been to the 
writer a pleasant railroad ride was much marred by the harsh tones of 
a middle-aged couple behind, whose discordant voices as they dis- 
coursed on the haps and mishaps of their journey were painful to hear. 
They were not probably aware of their misfortune, which ignorance no 
doubt added to their own comfort, but did not lessen the discomfort of 
those near by. It is not by any means the unlearned that give evi- 
dence of this neglect in culture—for we must admit that aclear, sweet- 
toned voice bespeaks culture,—but it exists sometimes with those 
of scholarly attainments and refinement of manners, evidencing 
a neglect that is chargeable to early education. The ‘‘ American 
voice’’ has won for itself an unenviable reputation, and if it is so, as 
an exchange paper puts it, that “our climate, our temperament, our 
sensitive nerves, all tell against the production of a good, natural 
voice,” it is high time we looked seriously into it and made voice cul- 
ture a prominent feature in our schools. 

Let our Friends’ schools see to it that this training be made one of 
the essentials in the school curriculum, making room for it, if need be, 
by dropping some less important matter. 

A full and well modulated, distinct utterance is of great importance 


and gives a charm, both in public and private life that will produce 
both comfort and happiness, conditions which all do well to seek. 







SCHOOLS IN SUMMER TIME.—The proposal of continuous sessions 
of schools during the twelve months of the year is broached by Prof. 
E. A. Kirkpatrick, in the Review of Reviews. He asks if it would be 
better ‘‘ if a large proportion of the children between six and eighteen, 
especially in the cities, were in school instead of on the street during 
the summer? If school work is not made too hard, is there any reason 
other than custom for pupils suspending their work for one-fourth of 
the year ? 

“ Even if the above be not admitted,”’ he continues, ‘‘ would it not 
be an advantage to pupils to be able to attend at any time of the year 
which is most convenient? Would not the adoption of the quarter 
instead of the year as the unit in grading also be of great advantage 
not only to irregular pupils, but to exceptionally quick and exceptionally 
slow children who now have to advance or fall behind a whole year at 
a time?” 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes —Prof. J. Russell Hayes and 
wife, who had been spending a month at Ocean Grove, N. J., returned 
to their home at Swarthmore on the 27th ult. 

Letters from Superintendent Hall, at La Jara, Colorado, report him 
as gaining in strength and weight. His wife, who went out with him 
and remained most of the last month, has returned to Swarthmore. 

Caroline V. Cutler, of Coldsteam, Ontario, Canada, whose elder 
daughter, Arletta, was recently married, and has settled in Chester, 
Pa., proposes to live adjoining her daughter, the coming school-year, 
in order that her two younger children may attend Swarthmore College. 





BALTIMORE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION.—This Association, 
whose Training School is located at 33 North avenue (west), Balti- 
more, is highly commended for the excellent work done under its 
direction. The School is in charge of Miss Caroline M. C. Hart ; 
she is spoken of as one of the most accomplished and successful di- 
rectors of kindergarten training in the country. The Committee in 
immediate charge, of which Mrs. Henry Wood is chairman, includes 
our friend, Eli M. Lamb. 





GoInc TO HARVARD.—J. Chauncey Shortlidge, A. B., of Swarth- 
more College, ’96, who was Principal of Friends’ Academy, Locust 
Valley, L. I., the last year, will enter the Senior Class of Harvard 
College in the fall, to pursue a course of advanced studies. 





GEORGE SCHOOL.—There were, last week, about 14 vacancies in 
the entry list of George School,—for 8 boys and 6 girls. Some of 
these may since have beentaken. The list has not yet been opened to 
applicants other than Friends; if this had been done, there were sev- 
eral who desired to enter. 





CLASS RECORD, FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—The Class of ’96, 
at Friends’ Central School, have issued a handsome volume, with 
numerous illustrations, the “‘ Class Record.”’ It contains the history of 
the Class, the proceedings on Class Day, group pictures of the Class, 
etc., portraits of teachers and others, and many pictures, tail-pieces, 
etc., from original drawings. 

The book was prepared under the charge of a committee, with 
Susie Hopkins Bean, editor, and Carroll B. Price, business manager. 
The undertaking has been fairly successful financially, but it is desired 
to dispose of a few more copies of the book. They can be had ($1.50) 
of Carroll B. Price, 808 N. 21st street, or S. H. Bean, 1729 N. 19th 
street, or Friends’ Book Association. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


EDMUND GossE, the English critic and author, contributes to the cur- 
rent number of the MVorth American Reriew a brilliant essay entitled 
‘*Ten Years of English Literature,’’ wherein he reviews the literary 
tendencies in England during the past decade. The time, he thinks, 
has been strongly marked by an extraordinary removal of the great 
traditional figures which gave their tone to thought; by an excessive 
and unwieldy preponderance of the novel; and by a growth of com- 
bined athleticism and commercialism highly unfavorable to arts and 
letters. 

The same issue contains the fourth paper in the series of articles by 
Prof. Mulhall, on ‘‘ The Progress of the United States,’ treating in 
this instance of ‘‘ The Prairie States.’’ The concluding paper, on 
* The Pacific States,’’ will follow next month. 





The editor of thé American Monthly Review of Reviews, in his 
department entitled “ The Progress of the World,” discusses harvest 
and trade prospects, the new tarift, the coal strike, American annexa- 
tion policies, our diplomacy on the seal question, Japan and Hawaii 
British interests in Canada, European politics, and many other timely 
topics. In connection with matter on the Klondyke gold fields an ex- 
cellent map of Alaska is published. In the same department appear 
interesting views of important British colonial capitals. 


The Century, this month, is a “‘ travel number,” and it opens with 
a panorama of the Hndson River from the Bartholdi Statue to Albany, 
presented in a series of large illustrations by André Castaigne, accom- 
panying a paper on ‘‘ The Lordly Hudson” by Clarence Cook. 
Other illustrated travel articles include ‘‘ A Journey in Thessely,’’ by 
Prof. Thomas Dwight Goodell, of Yale, setting forth in a picturesque 
way the scene of the recent fighting between Turk and Greek, and 
particularly the wonderful monasteries of Thessaly; ‘* The Alaska 
Trip,” by Joho Muir, an account of the wonders which one may ex- 
pect to see in the thirteen days’ trip from Tacoma; ‘ Down to Java,”’ 
by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of ‘‘ Jinrikisha Days,’’ setting 
forth the author’s typical experiences in this fresh field; two articles 
on Norway by Horace E. Scudder and the late Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen dealing with a land which is more and more coming into the 
range of the tourist; ‘‘On Margate’s Sands,”’ a second paper, written 
and illustrated by the Pennells, in the group on ‘‘ London at Play,” 
and dealing with one of the most popular English watering-places. 


CONFERENCE AT YARDLEY.—The Conference on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, in Friends’ meeting-house, Yardley ( Pa.), on the afternoon of the 
25th ult., it is stated was one of interest. The gathering was under 
the charge of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings’ Committees on Phil- 
anthropic Labor, and was conducted by Samuel Swain, of Bristol. In 
opening the meeting Friend Swain made an address on the subject to 
consider which the conference had been called. Amanda Deyo, busi- 
ness agent of the Universal Peace Union, also addressed the meeting. 


THE New York Freeman's Journal says that there are in the 
United States 249 Catholic publications. 


THE Year- Book of the Jews makes the statement that there are in 
the world 13,000,000 of that race, and that one-half of them live in 
Russia. 


A HorsE, which up to the last was called a pony, died at Burling- 
ton, Kan., recently, at the age of 41. The owner, Dr. Manson, had 
had it in his possession for thirty-nine years, ever since he bought it 
from the Sac and Fox Indians. 
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AGE’S LESSON TO YOUTH. 
IF youth could know what age knows without teaching, 
Hope’s instability and Love's dear folly, 
The difference between practicing and preaching, 
The quiet charm that lurks in melancholy ; 
The after-bitterness of tasted pleasure ; 
That temperance of feeling and of words 
Is health of mind, and the calm fruits of leisure 
Have sweeter taste than feverish zeal affords ; 
That reason has a joy beyond unreason, 
That nothing satisfies the soul like truth, 
That kindness conquers in and out of season— 
If youth could know—why, youth would not be youth. 


If age could feel the uncalculating urgence, 
The pulse of life that beats in youthful veins, 
And with its swift, resistless ebb and surgence 
Make light of difficulties, sport and pains ; 
Could once, just once, retrace the path and find it, 
That lovely, foolish zeal, so crude, so young, 
Which bids defiance to all laws to bind it. 
And flashes in quick eye and limb and tongue, 
Which, counting dross for gold, is rich in dreaming, 
And, reckoning moons as suns, is never cold, 
And, having naught, has everything in seeming — 
If age could do all this—age were not old. 
— Congregationalist. 


IN NARROW WAYS. 


BLow, thou strong western wind, 
Blow far and fleet, 

Thy forest coolness here 
Through the dark city street. 


Blow o’er the crowded roofs 
From wall to wall, 

Through fevered alleys swift 
In boundless blessings fall. 


Where weary mothers wait 
Blow thy fresh breath, 

Where men have lain them down, 
Woeful, in love with death. 


Bring country pleasantness 
Across their dreams, 

Shade of great tossing boughs, 
And thought of flowing streams. 


Bring wafts of fragrance, too, 
From far-blown flowers ; 

Pour balm, pour rest, pour life 
Through these despairing hours ! 


And let some little child 
Wake as you sing, 
And feel your silken touch 
A stooping angel’s wing. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘* THROUGH drink,” said Father Mathew, “I have seen the stars 
of heaven fall and the cedars of Lebanon brought low.”’ 


Tue Governor of South Dakota has appointed three women on an 


investigating committee to examine the State penal and charitable in- 
stitutions. 


THE Congressional Library at Washington was closed on the 30th 


ult., until further notice, in order that the books might be transferred 
to the new building. 


A SPECIALIST in nervous diseases says that women should sleep at 
least nine hours at night and one hour in the daytime. In these busy 
days how many women do it? 


THE British House of Commons contains 670 members ; the French 
Chamber of Deputies, 581; the United States House of Representa- 


tives, under the present apportionment, 357 ; and the Reichstag of the 
German Empire, 397. 


THERE are six widows of Revolutionary soldiers still surviving as 
pensioners of the government. This does not mean, of course, that 
there are six women living who were witnesses of the events of 115 
yearsago. Mrs. Aldrich, of San Diego, Cal., who died recently, was 
one of these pensioners, but she was born as late as 1800. Her hus- 
band must have been an old man when he married her. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE YUKON RIVER. 
Kirk Munroe’s book, ‘‘ Snow-Shoes and Sledges,’’ pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., two years ago, contains a de- 
scription of the gold regions of the Yukon. 

‘* To begin with,’’ he says, in the chapter entitled 
‘‘A Yukon Mining Camp,’’ ‘‘ although it is at the junc- 
tion of Forty Mile Creek and the Yukon river, it is not 
in Alaska, but about twenty miles east of the boundary 
in Northwest Territory, which is one of the sub-divisions 
of Canada. The most recent name of this camp is 
‘ Mitchell,’ but all old Yukon miners know it as Camp 
Forty Mile. At the time of Phil Ryder’s visit it 
contained nearly two hundred log-cabins, two stores, 
including the one that he established in the name of his 
friend Gerald Hamer, two saloons, both of which were 
closed for the season, and a small cigar factory. Al- 
though the winter population was only about three hun- 
dred, in summer time it is much larger, as many of the 
miners come out [of the diggings] in the fall and return 
before the 15th of June, at which date, according to 
Yukon mining law, every man owning a claim must 
be on the ground, or it may be ‘ jumped.’ 

‘¢ Forty Mile is what is known as a placer camp, 
which means that its gold is found in minute particles or 
‘dust’ in soft earth, from which it can be washed in 
sluices or rockers. Into one of these a stream of water 
is turned that sweeps away all the dirt and gravel, allow- 
ing the heavier gold to sink to the bottom, where it is 
caught and held by cross-bars or ‘ riffles.’ 

‘*Although gold has been discovered at many points 
along the Yukon and its branches, the deposit at Forty 
Mile is the richest yet worked, and has paid as high as 
three hundred dollars to a man for a single day’s labor. 
Twelve thousand dollars’ worth of gold was cleared by 
one miner in a three months’ season, and a five-hundred- 
dollar nugget has been found; but most of the miners 
are content if they can make ‘ ounce wages,’ or sixteen 
dollars per day, while the average for the camp is not 
over eight dollars per day during the short season of 
that Arctic region. 

‘*Sluices can only be worked during three or four 
months of summer time ; then come the terrible eight or 
nine months of winter when the mercury thinks nothing 
of dropping to sixty or seventy degrees below zero, and 
the whole world seems made of ice. Strange as it may 
appear, the summer weather of this region is very 
hot, eighty-five degrees in the shade and one hundred 
and twelve degrees in the sun being frequently reached 
by the mercury. During the summer months, too, the 
entire Yukon Valley is as terribly infested with mosquitoes 
as is any mangrove swamp of the tropics. Thus the 
hardy miner who penetrates it in his search for gold is 
made to suffer from one cause or another during every 
month of the year. 

‘« In spite of the summer heat the ground never thaws 
to adepth of more than five or six feet, below which it is 
solidly frozen beyond any point yet reached by digging. 
Under the dense covering of moss, six to eighteen inches 
thick, by which the greater part of Alaska is overspread, 
it does not thaw more than a few inches. Consequently 
the most important item of a Yukon miner’s winter work 
is the stripping of this moss from his claim in order that 
next summer’s sun may have a chance to thaw it to 
working depth. 

‘* Lazy men are not apt to reach Forty Mile, for the 
journey from Juneau, in southern Alaska, which is the 
largest city in the Territory, as well as the nearest out- 
fitting point for the diggings, is so filled with peril and 
the roughest kind of hard work as to deter any but men 
of the most determined energy. 
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‘‘At Juneau, Yukon travelers provide themselves with 
an outfit of snow-shoes, sledges, tents, fur clothing, pro- 
visions, and whatever else seems to them necessary. 
Starting in the early spring, they proceed by boat to the 
Chilkat country, seventy miles distant, and to the head 
of Chilkoot Inlet. From there they set forth on a ter- 
rible mountain climb over snow many feet in depth, 
where they are in constant danger from avalanches, and 
cross the coast range by a pass that rises three thousand 
feet above timber-line. On the opposite side they strike 
the head-waters of the Yukon, which they follow through 
a series of six lakes, sledging over their still, ice-bound 
waters, and rafting down their connecting links, in which 
are seething rapids, dark gorges, and roaring cafions, 
around which all goods must be carried on men’s backs. 
After some two hundred miles of these difficulties have 
been passed, trees must be felled, lumber sawed out, and 
boats constructed for the remaining five hundred miles of 
the weary journey. 

‘‘As it would not pay to transport freight by this 
route, all provisions and other supplies for the diggings 
are shipped from San Francisco by sea to St. Michael’s, 
where they are transferred to small river steamers like the 
Chimo, and so, after being many months on the way, 
finally reach their destination.”’ 


Windybush. Of Michael and Andrew Headman, 1820to 
1830, near Rtch Hill. Of Friederich Hildenbrand, 1810 ; 
Jacob Scholl, 1830 ; John Nace, 1810 ; John Leidy, about 
1793, all near Souderton, Montgomery county. 

‘¢ Bucks county potters like Christian Klinker, 1792, 
and Philip Kline, 1809, could tone the glaze in warm 
shades of brown, yellow, green, and orange, paint upon 
the unbaked wares by meanes of an earthen cup tapped 
by a quill. Its contents was the slip or clay paste of con- 
sistency like molasses, and productive of the green, 
yellow, black and white colors used in the varied de- 
signs. 

‘¢ With this paste were produced the mottoes and saws 
used to decorate the margins of the plates and jars, such 
as 


‘ Blumen Mollen sst gemein Aber den geruch zugeben vermach zur 
Gott allein.’ 


‘To paint the flowers is my task, but to give their perfume is God's.’ 


‘‘From the Cope pottery, in Frederick township, 
Montgomery, or that upon a dish made at the Smith 
pottery, at Windybush, inscribed with 

‘ Here’s health to the man who has a half Joe, 
And has the heart to lend it. 


Let the dogs take him who has a whole Joe 
And hasn’t the heart to spend it. 


OLD POTTERIES IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue making of pottery from the clay found in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania was formerly quite an important 
industry. This was simple earthenware,—pots, or 
‘*crocks’’ of various sizes, for holding milk and cream, 
and, especially in the German country, apple butter ; pie- 
plates, bread-pans, etc. This business was carried on by 
Richard Moore, at Quakertown in Bucks, who was the 
successor of other Friends in the business. It was con- 
tinued until within a few years by Frederic Phleger, a 
German, in Marlborough township, Montgomery county, 
a few miles south-west of Quakertown. A firm at Norris- 
town, Pa., Keller and Brother, still follow the business in 
a limited way, but do not make any more ‘‘ crocks.’’ 

The fact that the business has been so nearly abandoned 
has suggested to some interested in the subject in Bucks 
county that specimens of the ware made by the old 
potters should be preserved. 

‘*A collection of objects representing the life and 
habits of the founders of Pennsylvania,’’ said a member 
of the Bucks County Historical Society, in talking about 
the old potteries, ‘‘ reveals at all points the notion of 
stern necessity. Strength, usefulness, and durability 
prevailed in make and kind of utensils and implements 
that were called upon to clear away the forest, build the 
log cabin, and glean nourishment from a soil matted with 
primeval roots. 

‘*The potters who flourished in Bucks, Berks and 
Montgomery counties from 1770 to 1830, bringing with 
them fanciful impluses towards the decoration of pie 
plates, tea canisters, puzzle jugs, children’s toys in the 
shape of bird whistles, rattles and painted animals, by 
slow degrees lost hold of the decorative side of their 
craft. Now we see the device of slip decoration on the 
yellow glazed, red clays of Bucks county at its last gasp 
in the shape of a few zig-zags and pot hooks upon pie 
plates at the last surviving potteries of Milton Singer, in 
Haycock township, and David Herstine, in Nockamixon 
township. Edwin A. Barber, of Philadelphia, an 
enthusiast and authority in ceramics, to whom the credit 
is due of calling attention to the charm of some of the 
old ware, has gathered together as gems the gaily deco- 
rated pie plates and jars of Joseph Smith, 1763, of 


Or the following : 


‘Ich koch was ich kan 
Est mein sau net so est mein man.’ 


‘I cook what I can. 
If the pig is neat so is the man.’ 


‘«The painting of mottoes seems to have been dis- 
continued for nearly half a century, while one after an- 
other of the colored slips themselves have been abandoned ; 
in some cases even the yellow of the pie dishes having 
been thought superfluous. 

‘¢ Unfair would it be to attribute the decadence to the 
introduction of the harder stone and yellow ware from 
New Jersey. As at the beginning, so towards the end of 
the industry, we find that it was the memory of decora- 
tive work in Europe that produced the best results. 

‘« We see that we are dealing with a reflection of the 
art instinct of the Middle Ages, directed upon us through 
Germany and England. The fresher from Germany the 
better the work. A lack of skill finally came over the 
hand of the workman after years spent under sterner and 
more material conditions. First the German of the 
mottoes is changed by misspelling. The color grows less 
varied and the designs weaker. 

‘* So have the arts faded away before, yet their revival 
has often depended upon conditions such as we now see 
around us. They are working with slips cups now at 
Trenton and Flemington, while an increasing demand 
asks everywhere for beer mugs, plates and decorated 
flagons of the blue tinted stone ware. Importers sent to 
Spain and Morocco, Italy and Norway, for peasant-made 
wares, and sell at high prices such jugs, cups, pitchers 
and basins as Bucks county potters could still make. 
But as the ware itself is weak, and practically inferior to 
its New Jersey rival, all would depend upon the design, 
the color, the glaze, execution and character of the clay 
which is inimitable in the harder pastes. Here the potter 
must ask for the suggestion of the artist, whose taste, 
with a wide perspective, discriminates between the work 
which keeps within the limits of its true capacity and 
that which does not. 

‘* Let the free character and life of the individual be 
expressed in such an art, when the time has come for it, 
with as little to do with the mould and the stamp and the 
machines as possible.’’ 
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COMPLIMENTING AN AUTHOR. 
AuTHoRS have to listen to many dubious compliments as 
well as to those which are wholly agreeable. Not long ago 
an effusive young woman was seated next a man who had 
recently published his first book, which had received 
many favorable criticisms. A dinner was in progress, and 
at the first opportunity the young woman turned to her 
neighbor, saying ; 

‘Oh! Iam so gladtosee you! To think that I can 
really talk to an author! I think it is so wonderful that 
you should have written ‘ The Hawk’s Nest.’ ”’ 

‘* What I mean,’’ she went on, hastily correcting her- 
self, ‘‘ is that it is so wonderful to think you could have 
written anything !’’ 

The author’s face probably showed some signs of his 
mental attitude in regard to this statement, for the young 
woman once more attempted to make her feelings clear. 

‘*Of course, you understand,’’ she said, with an 
uncertain smile and an anxious note in her voice, ‘‘ that 
I mean it always seems perfectly wonderful to me that 
anybody can write anything no matter how poor it is ; that 
is, you know, even if it isn’t very good; though of 
course in this case—’’ 

Here she abandoned the field, and with crimson 
cheeks turned to answer an opportune question from the 
neighbor on her side, who happily occupied her attention 
during the rest of the meal, and left the author free to 
ponder on this, his latest compliment.— Youths’ Companion 


EDUCATION AND War.—The United States is the only 
great nation of the world which expends more for educa- 
tion than for war. France spends annually $4 per capita 
on her army and 70 cents per capita on education ; Eng- 
land, $3.72 for her army and 62 cents for education ; 
Prussia, $2.04 for her army and 50 cents for education ; 
Italy, $1 52 for her army and 36 cents for education ; 
Austria, $1.36 for her army and 62 cents for education ; 
Russia, $2.04 for her army and 3 cents for education ; 
the United States, 39 cents for her army and $1.35 for 
education. 


DEMAND FOR Books ON ALASKA.—The librarian of 
the public library at Kansas City says that for a year 
there has been a greater call for works on Alaska than for 
books on any other country or section of the globe. She 
has supplied the library, she says, with everything trust- 
worthy she could procure on the country during this time, 
wondering all the while what had aroused so much in- 
terest in that country in Kansas City. Readers, she says, 
have studied writings on the habits of the people in 
Alaska, read the Government reports on the Territory, 


and given especial attention to routes to the Yukon 
country. 


THE YELLOw ALASKA Cepar.—In the Century maga- 
zine, John Muir says: The durability of this timber is 
forcibly illustrated by fallen trunks that are perfectly 
sound after lying in the damp woods for centuries. Soon 
after these trees fall they are overgrown with moss, in 
which seeds lodge and germinate and grow up into vigor- 
ous saplings, which stand in a row on the backs of their 


dead ancestors. Of this company of young trees perhaps 
three or four will grow to full stature, sending down 
straddling roots on each side, and establishing themselves 
in the soil ; and after they have reached an age of two or 
three hundred years, the downtrodden trunk on which 
they are standing, when cut into, is found as fresh in the 
heart as when it fell. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


REPORTS are sent of great damage by floods in Silesia (Germany), 
and western and upper Austria. A dispatch from Vienna, on the Ist 
inst., says ‘‘ the Danube continues to rise and the danger is very great. 


| At Linse, 100 miles west of Vienna, and at Mauthausen enormous 


damage has been done to property.’’ At Trauteriau, thirty houses 
were destroyed, and 25 persons drowned, at Freiheit, 17, (occupants of 
one house) were drowned. The damage done in Vienna, a despatch 
on the 3d says, is estimated at 2,000,000 florins. The Danube was 
then still rising. In Silesia, a dispatch on the 31st ult. says, it is esti- 
mated a hundred persons have been drowned. So great devastation by 
flood has not occurred in a century. 


ACCORDING to the Honolulu correspondent of the Washington Séar, 
the controversy between the Japanese and Hawaiian Governments has 
narrowed down to a single issue—whether Hawaii has any legal right 
to restrict Japanese immigration. There is said to be a strong public 
sentiment in Japan in favor of annexing the Islands, and at Honolulu it 
is feared that Japan’s plan is to colonize the islands until Asiatics be- 
come the dominant people and can control the government. 


Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, who recently resigned the Presidency 
of Brown University, has accepted the Presidency of a new orgauiza- 
tion to be founded by John Brisben Walker, (of the Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine), and to be known as the “ Cosmopolitan University.” It is to 
be modelled after the Chautauqua school, and will be conducted by 
correspondence. A protest against the action of the Board of Trustees 
(of Brown) in the Andrews matter, has been made by a majority of the 
professors of the University, with a request that the case be reconsidered. 


THE British Foreign Office has notified Ambassador Hay that it 
accepted the proposition of the United States for an international con- 
ference on the question of pelagic sealing in the Bering Sea, to be held 
in Washington during the coming autumn. The scope and imp¥rtance 
of this Conference do not seem to be very clearly stated. One view is 
that it will have no real value, and is only a nominal concession of un- 
important points. 

GOVERNOR HASsTINGs, of Pennsylvania, completed on the 30th ult, 
his consideration of the measures passed by the recent session of the 
Legislature, having vetoed a number more. The total number of bills 
received was 483, number approved 409, number vetoed 74. The 
items of money appropriations disapproved amounted to $363,726. 
Among the measures last vetoed were the Mercantile License Tax 
bill, one making a “ Bird Day ’’ in the public schools, and one, known 
as the Simon bill, restricting municipalities from establishing electric 
light plants without first buying out corporation-owned plants that might 
exist. 

Worp comes to Washington from Secretary Sherman at Amagan- 
sett, Long Island, that his health has improved very much since he 
arrived at that place. He will soon take a sea voyage. There is al- 
ready much discussion in private of the probability that he will not 
remain at the head of the State Department. One suggestion is that 
Secretary John D. Long, now of the Navy Department, will succeed, 
another that it will be Andrew D. White (now Minister to Germany). It 
is pointed out by others that such discussion is very ungracious, as Mr. 
Sherman was practically forced into his present place, in order to make 
a vacancy in the Senate for Mark A. Hanna, and his qualifications and 
condition of health were fully canvassed then. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY and his wife, with others of their official 
household, are now at the summer resort on Lake Champlain which 
they had selected. They left Washington on the 28th ult., and went 
directly to the place. The President will remain at Lake Champlain 
until the 23d of this moath, when he will attend the ‘‘ Grand Army ” 
Encampment at Buffalo, and later he will visit Ohio and make a cruise 


‘ on the Lakes. 
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NoTHING has been heard from Andree, who set off from Norway in 
a balloon for the North Pole, and i} scertained that the carrie 

pigeons reported were not his. News from him will be looked for, 

though many scientific men believe his undertaking almost sure to end 

fatally to him, and that success is practically impossible. He, how- 

ever, did not expect that word from him would be received for some 
weeks. He believed his balloon would keep afloat for several weeks, 

he took with him a four months’ supply of provisions, and a part of his 
equipment was a non-collapsible boat. 

IN the English House of Commons, on the 2d instant, the Premier, 
Lord Salisbury, in reply to the Liberal leader, the Earl of Kimberley, 
explained the Turco-Greek situation. He said the boundary line 
question was settled, but intimated that that of the indemnity was not. 
Some form of control of Greek finances he thought ‘‘ inevitable,” and 
that the difficulty of settling it might cause further delay. The fleets 
of the Powers will not permit the landing of any more Turkish troops 
in Crete. The Ambassadors at Constantinople will refuse to allow any 
changes in their draft of the peace treaty. 

VERY bad reports have been sent (Ist to 4th instant), from Kansas 
and Western Missouri, of injury done the corn crop by excessive heat. 
The backward spring caused late planting, and the corn was not well 
advanced, The heat has been very great, temperatures above 100 de- 
grees and hot winds prevailing in many counties of Kansas. Special 
dispatches sent the Topeka Cafita/, on the 3d, show that the corn 
yield of the State will not be over 50 per cent. of a full crop. The 
damage is greatest in the southern counties. The price of coin has 
stiffened, the quotation at Chicago, on the 3d, reaching 29 cents. 
Wheat has also advanced, the Chieago price, (3d) for September de- 
livery being about 76 cents. New York price, the same day, 84 cents. 
The foreign demand is strong. 


THE strike of the bituminous coal miners continues, and they have 
apparently been gaining some ground, the men in some of the mines 
that continued work have joined them. The strike has been remarka- 
bly free from disturbance, so far, the leaders having urgently insisted, 
at all the meetings, and elsewhere, on the maintenance of good order. 
There has been some talk of calling for the State military forces in Al- 
legheny county (Pittsburg), but there appears to be no present need for 
them, whatever, and the State officials so declare. 

THE attack made by the native ‘‘tribesmen’’ upon the British 
troops at Fort Chakdara, in northern India, has been repulsed, and the 
fort relieved by an arriving party of additional troops. There do not 
seem to be any further outbreaks, but the “‘ agitation” among the native 
population, in different parts of India, causes much anxiety, and severe 
measures, including arrests of prominent natives considered ‘ dis- 
affected,’’ have been taken. 


GREAT BRITAIN has given notice (technically, has ‘* denounced” 
the treaties) to Germany and to Belgium that she wishes to terminate, 
at the end of the required year’s time, the commercial treaties existing 
between herself and them. This is done in order to be able to give 
more favorable terms for imports from the Dominion of Canada, which 
under these treaties was not practicable. The action is much resented 
in Belgium and Germany, but as both sell largely in England, and 
desire to continue, they will agree, it is expected, to the negotiation of 
new treaties, though of a less favorable character. The present policy 
of England is to draw her Colonial dependencies more closely to her, 
and the recent “‘ Jubilee ’’ demonstration is considered to have decidedly 
promoted this. 


Dr. Hu Kinc Ens, the first Chinese woman doctor, is in charge of 
the Siang Hu hospital in Foo Chow. She obtained her education in 
the United States. 


THE United Brethren General Conference, ai its recent session, had 
a discussion of the word ‘‘obey’’ in the marriage ceremony of their 
discipline. A large number of women had interested .hemselves in 


the matter and worked for its elimination, but the Conterence refused, 
and the word remains. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE National Temperance Convention at Saratoga, N. Y., will be 
held on the 18th and 19th of this month. We find it stated in the 
National Temperance Advocate that Edward H. Magill, Joel Borton, 
Patience W. Kent, and Emily H. Atkinson have been accredited to 
attend on behalf of Friends of this yearly meeting. Authority to 
name delegates was given by the Philanthropic Committee at its meet 
ing in Sixth month. 


—A reader calls attention to the item in our issue of the 24th ult., 
saying that two farmers near Dover, Del., had threshed 12,000 bushels 
of wheat each,—one of them doing this in one day. This was the 
statement in the paper copied from the Wilmington Vews, but it may 
be that a cipher too many had been used, and that the Mews should 
have said 1,200 bushels. 


—Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, whose death has been mentioned, was 
buried in Eton Cemetery, almost under the shadow of Windsor Castle. 
Queen Victoria sent a wreath of flowers with the inscription, ““A mark 
of admiration and respect from Victoria, R. I.”” The Qneen wasa 
great admirer of Mrs. Oliphant’s writings, and it is announced that 
the latter had completed, shortly before her death, a personal life of 
the Queen, which is to be published soon. She had also practically 
completed her book, “The Annals of the House of Blackwood,’’ 
which will appear next fall. 


—Ten years ago Frances Willard proposed, and Chauncey M. 
Depew seconded the motion, that Queen Victoria should appoint Jean 
Ingelow her poet laureate, but the suggestion was not accepted. 


—In choosing the shore of Lake Champlain for his summer home 
Major McKinley shows himself a true fresh-water President, to whom 
the charms of the beautiful inland lakes appeal more strongly than 
blue-fish, fogs, and the salt smells of the ocean. Bluff Point, on Lake 
Champlain, where he has settled himself for the dog-days, is on the 
New York shore, about an hour’s sail from Burlington. Vermont. No 
doubt we shall hear as much of Lake Champlain for the next year or 
two, as we have been used in years past to hear of Buzzard’s Bay.— 
Harper's Weekly. 


—The Phcenix Bridge Company, Phoenixville, Pa., has received a 
contract for the erection of a steel bridge, to cost nearly $1,000,000, 
across the St. Lawrence river near Montreal. 


—The Hay- Trade Journa/, of Canajoharie, N. Y., has had reports 
from the New England, Middle, and Western States, which show the 
conditional average of the hay crop to be 94, that of the whole coun. 
try 92% per cent., with 2 per cent. increased acreage, indicating the 
largest crop grown in many years. 

—A Rome despatch says that in view of the steps which France is 
taking to fortify the coast of Tunis, it is regarded as imperatively neces- 
sary to strengthen the Italian navy, and arrangements are being made 
for launching three armored cruisers this month. 


—The Congress of Nicaragua was formally opened at Managua, 
on the 2d inst., by President Zelaya. In his address to the Deputies 
the President said that Nicaragua was anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the United States Engineer Commission, which is to survey the route 
for the maritime canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, across Nicaragua. 


—The crops in a strip five miles wide and thirty miles long in Rock 
county, Minnesota, were entirely destroyed by hail on the night of the 
2gth ult, The storm extended through five townships, and the loss is 
total where it struck. 


—The Emperor of Germany has gone to visit the Czar of Russia at 
St. Petersburg. tle reached Kiel on the 3oth ult., and was to start on 
Fifth-day of this week, (the 5th inst.), for St. Petersburg, on board his 
yacht, and accompanied by the German fleet, under command of his 
brother, Prince Henry. The St. Petersburg municipal officers will 
present him and the Empress slices of bread on a silver dish and salt in 
a saltcellar, both richly ornamented in the Russian style and engraved 
with the joint arms of St. Petersburg and Germany. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run a series of ten-day ex- 
cursions to Niagara Falls, leaving Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington Eighth month § and 19, and Ninth month 4 and 16. An experi- 
enced tourist agent and chaperon accompany each excursion. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on any regular train, 
exclusive of limited express trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and all other points on the 
Delaware Division; $9.70 from Lancaster ; $8.60 from Altoona and 
Harrisburg ; $8.25 from Wilkesbarre ; $5.80 from Williamsport ; and 
at proportionate rates from other points, A stop-over will be allowed 
at Buffalo, Rochester, and Watkins, returning. 

\ special train of Pullman parlor cars and day coaches will be run 
with each excursion. 

For further information apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 
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NOTICES. *.* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month 
occur as follows : 
*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 14 Salem, Salem, O. 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting | Miami, Waynesville, O. 
will be held in Kennett meeting-house on First 16. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
day, the 8th of Eighth month, 1897, to convene 21. Short Creek, O. 


at 3 0’clock. SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 





mouth, Ont. 
23. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 


* * Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—All correc- | 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc , to be | 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 
sent at once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia It is hoped Friends 


N 
Viv 


; pe nds | 26. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate | 27. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 
attention. 30. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 


Ohio Yearly Meetine, Salem, O. 


*.* An All-Day Basket Picnic Conference, | 31. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


under care of the Philanthropic ‘ommittee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, will be held at | *,* Circular meetings are appointed in Salem 
Swarthmore, Pa, Eighth month 21, beginning | , Quarter for Eighth month as follows : 


at 10 a.m. — , ; Mickleton, Eighth month 8, at loa m. 
The subjects chosen for preSentation are Cape May meeting-house ;near Ocean View 


femperance and Tobacco, and Peace and | Station), Eighth month 29, at 11 a. m. 
(rbitration. 


All interested are cordially invited to attend. E a 
Good speakers have been invited, and their A Lene does not burn very 
acceptances will be announced next week. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








*,* Persons wishing to attend Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting at Goose Creek, Va., wiil ask at 
P. A. R. R. depot, 6th and B. streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for excursion tickets to 
Friends’ Meeting, to Hamilton or Purcellville 
stations. Tickets on sale 13th and 14th in- 
stant, good to return until the 21st. Trains 
leave at 9 a. m. and 4.35 p m. Carriages will 
meet these trains, both days, at Hamilton and 
Purcellville. 





learance Sale of 
Cotton Dress Stuffs 


Our annual clearing sale of all Cotton 
Summer Dress Materials has begun. 
Note the reductions : 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following contributions to the 
Children’s Country Week Association : 








P.HLC.,.. - + 200 French Printed Organdies 
Annie Shoemaker from Strassburg, Sailteeih te 

COGTNRRY, . 2 be 6 ee 8 ws 5.00 

: id 25 Cents per yard. 
$7.00 Choicest goods, including the latest produc- 
Previously acknowledged, . + 235.96 tions from the best foreign makers. Have been 
selling at 35 and 37% cents. 
Amount, +. ye Sea Ai, 


JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 31. 


Novelties in High Grade Linens— 


50 and 65 cent goods at 25 cents 
374 cent goods at. . . 20 a 
25 and 37% cent goods at 12% cts. 


*.* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 
Point, N. J., at the cottage of Thomas T. Hil- 
liard, began on First-day, Seventh month | Plain Linen Batiste—48 inches wide, now 
4; hour, 10.30 a. m. 25 cents per yard. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | Fancy Corded and Striped Mull— 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings during in pink, blue, Nile green, yellow, cardinal, 
Eighth month, as follows : and black. Reduced from 25 cents to 


8. West Nottingham. 12% cents per yard. 
15. Goose Creek. 


22. Menallen. 
29. Fairfax. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 





Fine Lappet Lawns— 
very choice, regular price, 15 cents; re 
duced to 


10 cents per yard. 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
UPON REQUEST. 





| 
*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting | 
Committee has made appointments for the fol 
lowing meetings : 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
8. Cornwall. 
Smiths’ Clove 


Bethpage. STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


5. Manhasset. 
2. Matinecock. 
>. Westbury. ~ — ’ ied — 

Members of the Committee or others who ex } ' ‘ 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will YOUNG FRIENDS ASSOCIA ION ROOM } 
lease notify TosepH _T. McDoweELL, Clerk. 140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 

I ) 

will be closed for the summer, beginnirg Seventh- 
ee a day, Sixth month 19th, 1897. and will be re-opened 
POSE mccungs about the middle of Ninth month. 


as follows : A'l communications to the Association can be 
15. Gunpowder. Md., old house, loa.m, sent by mail to ELIZA H. WORRELL, 


22. Constantia, N. Y, 1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NN 








** Ci in Eighth month occur 





Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N.Y. 
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Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Yar- | 








The Views of Friends. 


Tracts and Leaflets, 
Suitable for Circulation. 


Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Messages. 
By William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend. Small pamphlet, 40 pages. 
Single copies, 10 cents. (By mail, 12 
cents. 5 copies, Sec cents. ) 


Religious Views of the the Society of Friends. 
(Chicago World’s Conference Paper, 1893. ) 
By Howard M. Jenkins. Tract, fits ordi 
nary envelope. 24 pages. Single copies, 
3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies 
$1.00. (By mail at these prices. ) 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
921 Arch Steeat, snanenameanenll 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


“Broad and charitable in spirit.”"— British Friend. 

ee — it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 
**Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 
“Eastern sky-glow on every page.’’— Friends’ 


rterly. 
eeorall of fascination.’’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 





Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Inv:tations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 
VISITING CaRDs, AT HOME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St.. Phila. 


NUTS FOR PROFIT, A, 200k containing 


60 ILLUSTRATIONS 
and 158 PaGEs, telling how to GROW, GRAFT, CUL- 
TIVATE, HARVEST, and MARKET nuts with RECIPES 
for preparing them for the table. Price by mail, 
$1.00. JOHN R. PARRY, a J. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN 


ar GLASSES 


MARINE, and 
YACHTING 

We bave bought the entire field glass stock of 
large New York importer Every glass is Pa‘ 
made and the optical qualities guaranteed T° 
must go at once, we have priced them accordir 
This lot includes the following well-known bre 
The American — Regular price, $9.00 


. B. & E.’s special price, $ 6.00 
The Pilot. Regular price, $11.0) - 


B & E.’s special price, $ 7.50 
The Lizard Light ® guar price, $11.00 


E. —— price, $ 7.50 
The Horizon Sweeny aluminum). nee price, $ 0.00 


B. & E.'s special price, $12.00 
Arda hundred ounen all in pe fect orver. No 
more +uch prices after these 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Opticians, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


will re-open Ninth Month 13, 1897. 


The new Catalogue, giving full particulars, 
will be mailed upon application. 

Reduced rates to Friends. 

One or two free and partial Scholarships for the 


Kindergarten Training Class 


are offered to young women (Friends) suitably 
prepared for the work. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 





GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Priends. 
The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 
There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member are 


included. 
GEO. L. MARIS, Princtpai. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 








Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat 


KEATING 


KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 


‘* 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 





KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 
The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








; Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 


The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetab 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
rocess, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which 


t is kept until used, it retains all its form and flavor. Any person can suc- 
cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO,, 1101 Race St., Philad’a, 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 











PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Primary, Intermediate, and Academical 
Department. A day school for both sexes. Good 
boarding in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Lib- 
eral course of study. Terms very low. 

For catalogue address, 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

ander the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
ter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
ar. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


RB PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
en. Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 
e 0 


t . ‘ ‘ 
ap,"qua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


i NGTON FRIENDS’ For BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL, Day PupILts oF BoTH SEXES. 
* Jeckintown, Pa., 10 miles form Philadelphia. 


ider the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
tal covyrse of study Students prepared for col- 
or business. The home-like surroundings make 
vecially attractive to boarding pupils. Students 
. \tted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
roars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
THIA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Forty-first School Year commences Ninth month 
13th mext. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art ay one 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 
For illustrated Catalegue address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


o2 THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 





SAY AYAY. 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Record Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 


SCSUSASCSZISZSES SAS SCSI CES 


<SASZSZSLSESES SSCS SASELCS 
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SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Special Notice. 


I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that Iam continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
All calls of @ professional nature will receive 
prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 
Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 





| Clement A. Woodnutt, 





UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 











THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ge@y7When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper “]gg 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 





Royal makes the food pure, 


wholesome and delicious, No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
as Executor, 


Ac ts 
Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, et 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- -residents, etc. etc. 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C, Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


| 
The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Executive Committee : 





409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds snd Investments are kept separate and a 


from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P. 


dent, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and — 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Office 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Absolutely Pure 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ai 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | a A o D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE +. Ee IU ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
> Safe fe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
presi HENRY TATNALL. Vice-President. 


x J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't, 
ILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
/ 
MANAGERS : 
GEORGE an BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
WILLIAM H. JOHN C. SIMS, 
FRANCIS I. GOWER, to be pte - er TOROS, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. 
HENRY TATNALL, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


"J. L. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC, ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT® SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Rea! Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska i ie 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer 





EFFINGHAM B. ae, 
JOHN A. BROWN 
BENJAMIN W nicHanns, 
JOHN B. GARRET 
WILLIAM H. SEXKS, 


Philad’ a & Reading | Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


| YEO & LUKENS, 2°73 * Stes 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. 


TWO TOURS 


TO THE NORTH 





Royal 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 


Scenic Reading Route to 
CAPITAL (paid in) 


PLUS. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, : 
a alowes on Deposits. Titles to Real 
and conveyancing done. Loans 
made - Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
* entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
3 pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
= ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
> wards, per annum. 
~ JOSEPH . nmoans President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS. - President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 


Charies 8. —— 
_— 8. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 


8. Davis 

Joseph he Mabeds, 
- John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill, 


Howard L. Haines. 
MOCHA 


Lea) AND JAVA 


EST in THE WORLD, 


BIGSTORE. 10" & MARKET. 


Qhd Cheaothoon 


ne UG ivi 


‘ 


ve 





Under the Personally panes Tourist System 
of the 


PENNSYLYA™ 


Visiting Niagara Fal 9) 

Montreal, Au Sadie Unu 

Leave Philadelphia by spec 
Parlor Cars. 


July 27 and August 17, 1897. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Round Trip Rate from Philadelphia, in- $100 
cluding all necessary expenses, ' 


TOUR TO 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Will leave Philadelphia SEPTEMBER 2, 1897. 


Special train of Pullman Smoking, Dining, Sleep- 
ing, and Observation es. 


EIGHT DAYS IN WONDERLAND! 


RATE, $235 


from Philadelphia, including all necessary ex 
penses For itineraries and full information apply 
Ticket Agents. 


ANY 


ROAD | 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHA MO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


_ Reading Route to Atlantic City, 


— and comfort. Safety and 


John C C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. BR. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 
CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. lOth St. Phila. 





